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g dew PRESENCE of three veterans among our contributors in this 
issue calls attention to the fact that an important body of folk- 
lore has grown up in the services during the war that will drift 
from memory unless the men who have been in uniform hasten 
to get it down. I should like to suggest certain areas where there 
is evidence that a lore existed, in the hope that such materials will 
be brought to print and that other areas, of which I am ignorant, 
will be added. 

That there were tall tales there is abundant evidence, but the 
extent, frequency, occasions, and types of this characteristically 
American form are, so far as I am aware, unrecorded. 

The narratives of combat, remarkable escapes, freak accidents 
are being told everywhere around us these days. Some of these are 
“adopted” by the narrator for his very own from a large common 
stock, and these should be preserved. 

There is a body of jest, some of it interesting but unprintable, 
which ought not to be lost. One innovation which seems to have 
been borrowed from the British is a leader-response singing of the 
ribald limerick, a form which heretofore has been the property of 
intellectuals. 

The whole matter of songs needs special treatment. My friends 
returning to civilian life have thrown little light on my search for 
folksongs deriving from military experience; that such existed is 
almost inevitable. 

These and many related problems are not to be solved by those 
of us who have been civilians. Answering such questions is a contri- 
bution to our knowledge of American folk culture which only the 
men who were in uniform can make. L.C. J. 
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UCH BEAUTY and such grandeur as we have is common beauty, 
S common grandeur.” This was the opinion of the influential 
critic and novelist, William Dean Howells, who added that Ameri- 
can conditions “invite the artist to the study and the appreciation 
of the common, and to the portrayal in every art of those finer 
and higher aspects which unite rather than sever humanity.” Cer- 
tainly the distinguished Ohioan would approve of the twelfth an- 
nual National Folk Festival to be held in Cleveland on May 22nd 
to 25th. The first meeting will be opened by the Town Crier 
of Provincetown, Massachusetts, with Indian music and dances 
following. The performers will be nonprofessional singers and 
dancers, most of them from rural sections but some from the cities, 
stressing the ‘‘universal similarities” of many races, nationalities, 
and traditions, and many occupations — lumberjacks, sailors, min- 
ers, cowboys, canallers, farmers. Perhaps twenty-five states will be 
represented by their earlier strains and recent immigrants. Paul 
Green, North Carolina’s playwright, is President of the organi- 
zation in charge, and Western Reserve University is a special spon- 
sor. The New York Folklore Society hopes that this Festival will 
richly fulfill its aim to indulge a peaceful love of “merrymaking” 
and to “break down barriers and eliminate prejudices.” Those of 
our members who are interested in attending should address Miss 
Sarah Gertrude Knott, National Folk Festival Association, 286 
Cleveland Public Auditorium. 

In 1942 the first session of the Folklore Institute of America 
was held at Indiana University. The second session has now been 
announced by the same Director, Professor Stith Thompson, and 
for the same place. The term of eight weeks will extend from June 








19th to August 16th for those who wish to have the benefit of all 
the lectures, demonstrations, and conferences, though many en- 
thusiasts will find time for only a week end or two. Regular credit- 
bearing courses will be conducted as follows: Introduction to Folk- 
lore; American Folklore; American Indian Folklore; The Folktale 
and Allied Forms; Teaching and Presentation of Folklore; Folk- 
lore Techniques. The aim will be to introduce students to the 
whole subject of folklore and to train them in methods of research; 
and beside specialists and university students the Institute will 
welcome collectors and the general public. Regular classes will be 
held during the first four days of each week so that long week ends 
may be reserved for informal conferences, lectures, square dancing, 
and the singing of folksongs. 

For this venture a notable staff has been gathered, including 
Professor Louis C. Jones, Editor of this QUARTERLY. Others tenta- 
tively listed are Samuel P. Bayard, E. C. Beck, Paul G. Brewster, 
Richard Chase, Richard M. Dorson, Wayland D. Hand, Thelma 
G. James, Sven Liljeblad, John and Alan Lomax, Vicente T. 
Mendoza, John J. Niles, Charles Seeger, and Mrs. Erminie W. 
Voegelin. 

I feel safe in recommending to all our members this opportuni- 
ty for fun and serious study. In 1942 it was my luck to attend the 
last fortnight of the first session, and all my hopes were met. 

Word has just reached me that the annual convention of our 
sponsor, the State Historical Association, will be held in Elmira, 
on September 11th to 13th. I am hoping that our Society may 
hold its annual meetings at the same place and date, when we may 
adopt a constitution, form such standing committees as the one on 
publication of folksongs, and have a royal good time. 

H. W. T. 


AGGRESSIVE HUMOR 
ON THE EAST BRANCH 


By HERBERT HALPERT 


HE EAST BRANCH of the Delaware River is only one 

strand of the web of mountain waterways which drain 

the western slope of the Catskills. Nowadays the residents 
along its banks are farmers tilling steep farms. Only a comparative- 
ly few years ago most of them either worked in the woods or were 
in occupations dependent on the woods: working in acid factories, 
tanneries, and sawmills, at scoopmaking, or running the great log 
rafts down the Delaware. 

Except for jobs in a few acid factories these occupations are a 
thing of the past. Furthermore, all through this Catskill region 
men will tell you the giants of those days are dead. Happily, how- 
ever, the songs they sang and the stories they laughed at are very 
much alive. 

For the folksong collector this whole area is unbelievably rich. 
Under the sponsorship of the American Council of Learned So- 
cieties and of Columbia and Indiana Universities, I recorded on 
phonograph disks several hundred lumberjack and rafting songs, 
local songs, and ballads and lyrical songs of British origin, many 
considered rare in the United States. One of the singers whom I 
discovered, “Little George” Edwards, is (and Alan Lomax agrees) 
one of the greatest folk singers yet found in the United States. 
He sang at the International Congress of Musicology in New York 
in 1939 and appears at the Camp Woodland Folk Festivals; many 
of his songs, independently noted by several musicians, have been 
published in various folksong collections.* 
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It is an equally rick folk tale country, full of the tall tales of 
John Darling and of the raftsmen and woodsmen, as well as the 
“trickster” yarns of “Boney” Quillan. My John Darling stories 
have appeared elsewhere, but I hope to present some of the others 
here later. The present article is limited to a selected group of folk 
tales secured as part of one month’s collecting in August, 1941, 
on an expedition sponsored by Indiana University. Those given 
here were recorded within a thirty-mile stretch of territory along 
or near the East Branch. The informants are all former raftsmen 
or lumbermen. Two of them, Shock and Irvan Wormuth, are 
father and son, both of whom have worked in the woods. 


Most of the tales which follow show humor directed chiefly at 
individuals, indirectly at groups. Even this limited selection em- 
phasizes, I believe, the psychological pattern of aggression which 
is prominent in the American folk tradition. 

Half of these stories (numbers one through eleven) deal with 
numskulls. The collecting of such stories has been somewhat neg- 
lected in this country, in favor of collecting the engaging and 
popular tall tale. Yet stories about fools and simpletons are part 
of an old, respectable folk tale tradition diffused from Great Brit- 
ain to India, as a look at W. A. Clouston’s Book of Noodles will 
show. Lest anyone suggest that such stories may be completely 
absent from this country’s tradition or, like the Mdrchen — the 
true fairy tale — present only in limited amounts, let me say that 
they are fairly well represented in the “Irishman stories,” in the 
American Negro collections published by A. H. Fauset and by 
A. M. Bacon and E. C. Parsons. A smaller number from white 
sources have been presented in articles by F. W. Waugh, R. S. 
Boggs, and P. G. Brewster, It may well be from fear that they come 
from the jest books such as the comic-Irish joke books that col- 
lectors have ignored this type of story; but, I reiterate, the tradition 
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is an old one and the ancestry of many of these jests is of dis- 
tinguished venerability. My remarks about this type of story are 
based on consideration of the published materials as well as on 
my own collections. 

Of the other tales, numbers twelve through fifteen are of the 
trickster genre — to use the term Professor Harold Thompson has 
adapted from American Indian folk-tale usage; numbers sixteen 
through nineteen are retorts; while the last two fall outside these 
groupings. 

Sometimes humorous tales are told without specifically local- 
izing the individual involved beyond calling him a “feller,” “the 
hired man,” or the like. More often all such tales are told about 
particular persons either present or living in the immediate neigh- 
borhood. There is a tendency for several of these tales to cluster 
about one known figure, as in the three ““Cammer’’ stories in this 
collection. This cycle-making pattern is apparently not so strong 
in this country ‘with fool stories as it is with tall tales. It should be 
noted that such a pattern is also fairly common with trickster 
stories, although not present in the tales of that type which are 
given here. 

An important pattern of grouping fool stories that is strangely 
lacking in this collection is that of ascribing them to people of a 
particular neighborhod. Often the area and its inhabitants develop 
a semimythical character, as with the English Men of Gotham, the 
Jewish Wise Men of Chelm, the Missouri Poseyites, the Arkansas 
backwoodsmen, or the amazing natives of the Brooklyn of the 
movies and popular lore. 

Perhaps most interesting of the group labels given fool stories 
in America is that mentioned earlier: “Irishman stories.” Fre- 
quently either the tales are told of two Irishmen or, more specifi- 
cally, they use the comic-Irish names of Pat and Mike. The relation- 
ship of this choice of names to the general American stage and 
joke-book pattern of selecting butts from various races and nation- 
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alities is not too clear. A few of the tales seem indicative of the 
scornful attitude towards immigrants which has been so marked 
in American history. Of course, such attitudes toward “outsiders” 
are world-wide and not restricted to this country. The “Irishman” 
label for fool stories is also in limited use in England. 

Despite the wide distribution of the Irishman stories, and I 
feel certain that increased awareness on the part of collectors will 
emphasize their popularity, the Irishman has not developed much 
individuality. He lacks the personality of other national fool heroes 
such as the Sicilian Giufa or the unforgettable Turkish Hodja (or 
Khoja) Nasr-ed-Din. The former in some stories is allowed to be 
successful by blundering on good luck. The latter combines his 
artless character with occasional shafts of sharp wit — and triumphs 
with clever retorts or as a trickster. Some of the published Irishman 
stories have also developed this witty trickster phase. We might 
expect this, since side by side with the “dumb” Irishman, the 
“witty” Irishman is one of the stock figures in our gallery of 
national types. Nonetheless, in American story lore the Irishman 
of the cycle remains a stiff lay figure. 


Many writers have commented on the American penchant for 
humorous tales. Few have stressed as ably as Constance Rourke 
their aggressive character. Speaking of the tall tale, she says: “A 
knockdown force belongs to many of them; the competitive pur- 
pose is plain in the unexpected thrust at the end. Almost always 
the listener loses a foothold or draws a sudden breath.’’? This paral- 
lels closely both the method and effect of other humorous tales: 
fool and trickster stories, and retorts. The listener’s startled re- 
sponse or gasp gives the storyteller his feeling of triumph; he has 
outdone the other fellow. 

Fool stories and related tales also express individual aggression 
in another way. By showing someone’s foolish behavior, you imply 
that you are a superior person. You get the same result with tales 
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in which someone is outwitted or told off by some retort. 

Even less disguised aggression is found in the story pattern 
discussed earlier; the selection of an individual or people of a 
particular neighborhood or group to be victimized by a tale. There 
is little subtlety. The attack is more often a saber blow than a 
rapier thrust. You get the laugh on someone. By so doing you have 
built up your own ego. 

We can arrive then at a significant conclusion about several 
groups of American folk tales. The tall tale, the fool story, and 
other humorous tales directed at individuals and groups serve not 
merely as amusement and pastime; they also satisfy what is ap- 
parently a deep-seated need in our rural folk culture, a way of 
expressing aggression and achieving success in competition. It is 
part of a well-known phase of our much-vaunted pioneer indi- 
vidualism: the readiness to take on all comers. In our folk culture 
other aspects of it are ballad singing (usually an individual affair, 
and in the North generally unaccompanied) and solo dancing. This 
deep-seated competitive individualism is certainly not the only 
strand in the cultural life of our rural areas. Nonetheless, if we 
may use folk literature to examine the values that a society stresses, 
aggression ranks very high. 


CLEVER ELSIE® 


This happened at Five Points — town of Bethel. Feller by the 
name of George Bonny. He was tellin’ some of his fellow citizens 
about his courtship. He said he’d been a-courtin’ Sally for a long 
time, and he 'suaded and ’suaded her to marry him. He said, 
“Finally she sented, then I ’gaged her.” So that set Sally thinkin’. 
Some of her friends one day saw her standin’ by a well. She was 
a-cryin’ and seemed in great distress. They asked here what her 
trouble was. She said she was jest a-thinkin’ after her and Bonny 
got married if they should have some children and would fall in 
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that well — thought that would be a pretty sad end. 
... They got married. —_ Told by Shock Wormuth, aged 64, of Shinopple. 


TRIMMING THE ORCHARD‘ 


That’s like the farmer sent the hired man up to the barn to 
trim the orchard. And when he come in at noon, the man asked 
him how many he got trimmed that forenoon. Hired man said he 
hadn’t trimmed any: he’s been cutting down all forenoon — goin’ 
a trim them afterwards. Told by Ed Beadle, aged 71, of Harvard. 


STUPID LIMB-SAWYER® 


This Cammer was an absent-minded man. He was up Beaver 
Kill, Delaware County — pretty close to the line. This was fact; I 
knew it. He took that ladder and went out to trim the apple tree, 
and stood it against the limb. He clim’ on the limb and sawed it 


off. He fell down, broke his arm, bumped himself. 
Told by Shock Wormuth. 


RIGGING ‘TREE® 


Another time he (Cammer) went out — awful hot day — he 
went out makin’ a hay riggin’. He got in the shade, got his riggin’ 
all made, went to get his wagon for to load it on, and he had the 
riggin’ made right around the apple tree — so he had to tear the 
riggin’ apart before he could load it. Told by Shock Wormuth. 


HOLES FOR CATS’ 


He (Cammer) had an old cat and four, five little kittens. And 
he had a hole cut in the barn for the cat to go through, and he 
thought it would be awful nice to cut smaller holes for the kittens. 
So he watched jem, and he saw one of the little kittens go through 
the big hole. He says, “Well, well. Who'd a-thought of that little 
kitten goin’ through that big cat’s hole?”’ 

.. He was all right — just absent-minded. Told by Shock Wormuth. 
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LOADED HOE 


I don’t know who it was — said he was workin’ in the cornfield. 
Saw a nice deer standin’ in one corner. He pulled the hoe up, and 
pointed the hoe handle same as he would a gun, and hollers, 
“Bang!” Just then another feller shot the deer. He throwed the 
hoe down and said, “Gosh, I didn’t know that was loaded.” 

Told by Shock Wormuth. 


PEARS WITH LEGS 


You've heard of the two Irishmen travelin’ along and they was 
hungry. They come to a pear tree, and there was quite a few pears 
on it. They shook ’em off and they — it was quite dark — and they 
was eatin’ ’em. And one says to the other, “Hey, Pat, does pears 
have legs?” And he says, “No.” “Then, bejabers, I’ve swallowed a 
straddle-bug.” 


... There’s more damn good stories told about the Irish! 
Told by George Swartwout, aged about 70, living near East Branch. 


MOON CHEESE: BETTER GRIP® 


There was two Irishmen travelin’ along, and they looked out 
of the bridge [into the water] and they saw the moon, and thought 
it was green cheese. They was pretty hungry. So one he got out, 
hung on the end of the plank with his hands. The other Irishman 
come down his body to reach the green cheese. By that time his 
hands was slippin’. He hollered, “Hey, Pat, hang on below while 


I spit on me hands.” Told by George Swartwout. 


WALKING OVER” 

[Heard] below Monticello. [Who was telling them?] A lot of 
drunks — old-timers. 

Another Irishman, he was down by the pier, down Philadelphy. 
Just then a diver come up. And he says to him, “Begorry,” he says, 
“if I knowed you was goin’ to walk over, I'd have walked over 
with ye.” Told by Irvan Wormuth, aged 43, of Shinopple. 
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SHOWING THE TIME 


Another Irishman bought a watch. He couldn't tell the time o’ 
day by it. His fellow workman couldn't tell the time o’ day either. 
He asked the feller with the watch, “What time is it?”” He showed 
him the face o’ the watch, he says, “There she is.” The other feller 
says, “I'll be damned if she ain't.” 

... Boy, they can’t get ahead of the Irish on jokes! 

Told by Shock Wormuth. 


THE BEES’ PROBLEM" 


As the Irishman said when he come to this country, he was 
lookin’ the bees over and he asked what they was. Man said, 
“Honey bees. Don’t you have honey bees in Ireland?” “Sure,” he 
says, “they're as big as sheep.” He says, “Is there as many in a hive 
as there is here?”’ He says, “Yes, just as many as there is here.” He 
says, ““What kind of a hive have you?” He says, “Just the same as 
your hive.” He says, “How does the bees get in em?” “Well,” he 
says, “that’s their own lookout.” Told by Shock Wormuth. 


BEGIN AT /THE BOTTOM” 


There was a bunch of fellows into a hotel. They was to ask 
questions, and if the other fellows couldn’t answer ’em, then they 
answered it themselves. And if they couldn’t answer it themselves, 
they had to buy the drinks for the crowd. So one fellow says, “Why 
does a chipmunk dig his hole and leave no dirt at the mouth of 
it?” So nobody could answer it, he says, “He begins at the bottom.” 
"Nother feller spoke up and he says, “Well, how does he get at the 
bottom?” He says, “Well, that’s your question. Answer it.” 

Told by Irvan Wormuth. 


WAITING FOR HEAVEN* 


A feller had died and he went up before St. Peter, and St. Peter 
told him that he couldn’t let him in till he — there was a certain 
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hill that he had to level off with a spoon. He was seven years levelin’ 
that hill. Then he went before St. Peter, and St. Peter wanted him 
to drain the Red Sea — and he gave him a thimble to dip it dry. 
So he done it. In seven years he had it done. He goes back to St. 
Peter again — and St. Peter: ‘““Go over to Homer Gladstone’s Hotel, 
and set there till they treat.” — And he’s still settin’ there! 
...Boy! that’s where you get the drinks on ’em! You can put 
any road place in for the hotel. You can get it on any place, I seen 
a guy down at Walton do it. Told by Irvan Wormuth. 


STICKING TO IT* 


Levi Wormuth told it to me on Frank Kleingartner. The 
dominie at Peakville had two pigs, but he borrowed offa the 
neighbors tellin’ ‘em that when he killed his, he’d pay it back. But 
he borrowed more meat than the pigs would make when they were 
butchered. So Frank Kleingartner told him he’d butcher ’em for 
him and he’d tell him how to get the sympathy of the people — he 
wouldn’t have to pay it back to ’em. When Frank butchered ’em, 
he told him to leave 'em hangin’ out all night, and just ‘fore day- 
light in the morning to carry one of ’em in and hide it. Then tell 
the boys that somebody stole one of his pigs. Which Frank did — 
steal one of his pigs. 

When the dominie missed the pig, he went up and told Frank 
that somebody stole one of his pigs. Frank told him, he says, 
“That's right, stick right to it.” He says, ‘““No, Frank, somebody 
did steal one of my pigs.” Frank says, ““That’s right, stick to it! 
You'll make ’em believe it.” Frank says, “I know that somebody 
stole your pig. Stick right to it!” The dominie says, “Frank, you 
damn fool, somebody did steal my pig!” Frank says, “That's it — 
you'll make ’em believe it — stick right to it!” — and on he went. 

... They just told it on Frank; I don’t think he did it. I just 
heard ’em guyin’ like that. Them old fellers would tell those damn 
yarns on one another just to get their goat — that’s all. 

Told by Hilton Fitch, aged 50, of Shinopple. 
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DOWIE RAISES THE DEVIL" 


I heard one one time about Dowie [Lorenzo Dow], the great 
preacher. He went to a man’s house and wanted to stay all night. 
The husband wasn’t at home, but the wife said he was welcome to 
stay because the husband often talked he’d like to see Dowie the 
preacher. Now she told Dowie, she says, “If you hear an awful 
noise when my husband comes home, don’t get scared, because he 
generally comes home intoxicated and makes an awful noise.” 

So finally there was a man come, and he come in very quiet. 
And Dowie thought that kinda strange, the wife tellin’ him he’d 
hear an awful noise. So he went to sleep. Couple, three hours after- 
wards, another man come in, and he heared an awful noise — and 
it was the husband, and the wife tried to quiet him. He [Dow] 
discovered the first man run to the head of the stairs and jumped 
into a hogshead of tow. 

The lady of the house tried to hush her husband and told him 
to be quiet because Dowie the preacher was there. He says, “If 
Dowie the preacher is here,” he says, “he’s gotta prove to me he’s 
Dowie the preacher by raisin’ Satan.” So Dowie told him, he says 
to get the doors all open because when he comes he’ll come all 
aflame. So Dowie he takes a candle and steps to the barrel o’ tow 
and sets it afire—and this feller jumps out and runs — he’s all 
aflame. And this man he fell on his knees and was converted. 

...My father told me that. Told by Shock Wormuth. 


LABOR SAVING” 


A feller hired out on a construction job. He worked hard all 
day and at night he asked the foreman, “How do you like my 
work?” Foreman says, “Good.” He says, “I’ve got a brother can do 
more work in one day that I can do in two.” He says, “You bring 
your brother down to work tomorrow.” He brought his brother 
down. 
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That night he went to the foreman and says,-‘‘How do you like 
my brother’s work?” Foreman says, “Good”. He says, “My father’s 
out of work, and he can do more work in one day than both of us 
can in a week.” He says, “All right. You send your father down, 
and you two boys stay at home.”’ Told by Shock Wormuth. 


TOO BIG A BOO!" 


I’ve heard old ’Lias Wormuth, Shock’s father, tell it when they 
got talkin’ about horses. He’d mention this man’s name. He’d say 
that’s like this horse that he had, he was going’ a break to ride for 
his boy. And he sent the boy down the road, told him to hide; 
when he come along with the horse, jump out and holler, “Boo!” 
Which the boy did. When he hollered boo at the horse, he waved 
his coat in front of the horse and hollered, “Boo!” When he did, 
the horse throwed the old man off. Then he went givin’ the boy 
the dickens for hollerin’ at him. The boy told his father that he’s 
sent him to do that. The old man told the boy, “I know, my boy, 
but that’s too damn big a boo.” Told by Hilton Fitch. 


TEACHING THE ENGLISH" 


The Englishman he got up and he told a story about the Irish- 
man. Then the Irishman he gets up and he tells a story about his 
brother. Happened to be operated on — head trouble. Take him 
to the hospital, cut his head open, took his brains out and went out 
to examine ‘em. When they come back, Pat was gone, and they 
couldn’t find nothin’ of him. They hunted all over the country 
round but couldn’t locate him. 

Then his brother took up the search, after several years of hunt- 
in’ for him. Finally he landed in England, and finally he located 
his brother there. ..Then the crowd ask him what his brother 


was a-doin’. He said, “Teachin’ the English.” 
Told by Frank Odell of Peakville. 
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MILKING TIME” 


Father told me one about two Irishmen: one was put in jail for 
stealin’ a cow and the other one was put in jail for stealin’ a watch. 
So they got acquainted with what each other was in there for, and 
thought they'd pass a little joke to one another. The feller that 
stole the cow asked the feller that stole the watch, asked him what 
time it was. The feller that stole the watch says, “About milkin’ 


time.” Told by Shock Wormuth. 


SHEEP THIEF IN THE GRAVEYARD” 


I heard a little yarn when I was a kid. That’s an old, old one. 

This boy was lame — he was very lame — and all of the com- 
munity boys would gather up hazelnuts and give to this lame boy. 
And the lame boy died, and one big fat boy, he never helped 
gather any nuts nor gather none for himself. And so one night 
he’d go dig the lame boy up and take the nuts they buried with 
him. On his way to the graveyard he met the minister’s son. He 
wanted to know of the minister’s son where he was goin’. Said he 
was goin’ to steal one of the minister's sheep. The fat boy said 
he was goin’ to dig the lame boy up and get the hazelnuts. 

The minister’s son went back to his father, and told his father 
there was a ghost in the graveyard crackin’ nuts on the lame boy’s 
grave. The minister had the gout so he wasn’t able to walk, so his 
son had to carry him up to the graveyard to see the ghost. When 
he arrived, the fat boy says, ‘Is he fat?”—He thought the minister's 
son had a sheep. He says, “Fat or lean you can have him,” and he 


throwed the old man down and cured him of his gout. 
Told by Shock Wormuth. 


THE TOAST 


One toast I'll always remember, it was so hard to learn. I heard 
it — the story — and I’ve always remembered it. 
Irishman drinkin’ alone, he always give that toast: 
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“Here’s to meself,”’ says I to meself, 
“‘Heartily here’s to me.” 

‘Thank ye,” says I, says I to meself, 
“Much good you may do me.” 


—Told by Frank Odell. 
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THE WART 


By WHEATON PHILLIPS WEBB 


HERE are times when a man can work up a mighty mys- 
terious feeling, looking into his own hand and trying to 
read what the lines say. The other morning I found, to 
my annoyance, a large seed wart halfway down the heartline of 
my right palm. There is nothing more perplexing than warts. 
Even the doctors have not guessed where they come from, and 
for the most part they know only painful ways to be rid of them. 
I promptly started down the street to find a remedy and turned in 
at the house of Mrs. Will Stringer. She has lived in Worcester these 
many years and has reached some sound conclusions about life. 
“If my grandmother Somers of Sharon were alive,” she said 
wistfully, “she would take off your wart. Grandmother Somers 
knew three secret words of magic in German. She would whisper 
them to herself, and nobody ever heard them. She wouldn’t talk 
off your wart unless you believed in her. First, she’d draw a circle 
around the wart with her finger, and repeat the words, and my 
Aunt Margaret Stroebeck could repeat them, too. She’d take her 
finger and draw a circle around a pain or a bur>, and it would 
disappear.” 
Mrs. Stringer’s daughter-in-law had drawn nea:. 
““My grandfather, Mr. James B. Sobers of Oneonta, can remove 
warts that way,” she said, “and he can stop blood, too. One time he 
powwowed on my neck when I had a goiter, and I’ve never had 


*T have seen in “Aunt” Margaret Stroebeck’s handwriting the incantation which 
she used. I reproduce it, retaining her own spelling: 


Kuiet, God the father, 


Kuiet, God the son, 
Kuiet, God the holy gost. 
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any trouble since. He'd whisper things over to himself and blow 
his hot breath over my goiter and mutter German magic.” 

At this point Will Stringer came in. He had just returned from 
hunting. “Our Uncle Daniel Somers of Lawyersville could remove 
warts, and talk away pain, and stop blood,” Will said, laying down 
his shotgun. “When he died, he willed me his meerschaum pipe, 
and an envelope with the wart incantation in it, but I never got it 
— it was a twenty-five-dollar meerschaum, too. He was Palatine 
German.” 

“I’ve seen grandmother talk pain out of my hand,” Mrs. 
Stringer said, “and Aunt Margaret talked fire out of Will’s burn. 
I don’t know where they got the spells from, but a woman could 
pass on the secret to a man, or a man to a woman.” 

“Maybe that’s why you never got the incantation from your 
Uncle Daniel,” I said to Will. “How does Uncle Peter talk away 
warts?” I asked the young woman. 

“When Uncle Peter is powwowing,” she said, “you can’t hear 
him mumble a sound. Even his lips don’t move. Once a young 
fellow came to him with a string tied around his wart. “You don’t 
need a string,’ says Uncle Peter, ‘I'll wish it away.’ And he did. 
You have to believe in the charm, or he can’t help you.” 

It was plain that I would have to keep Oneonta and Uncle 
Peter in mind, but I always make a point of patronizing my home 
town. Doubtless there were other remedies as efficacious as Uncle 
Peter's powwow spells nearer home. I decided to run out to John 
Dibble’s at Decatur. “‘Pegleg John’’ lives in what is left of the old 
cheese factory at the crossroads and has a store of seasoned wisdom. 

“You take and break off a milkweed stem,” John said, “and 
press out a drop of milk on every wart, and throw the stem away 
and forget where you throwed it.” 

“In the first place,” I protested, “I’ve heard that if I count my 
warts, I'll have twice as many. You couldn’t put a drop of the juice 
of wild milkweed on each wart without counting. And besides, the 
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milkweed are all withered this time of year.” 

John scratched his head. 

“It’s true,” he said, “you don’t want to count them yourself. 
But if you can get somebody else to count them accurately, you 
can lose them. There was a boy who wasn’t too bright, named 
Slater, who lived to Seward. My hands used to be covered with 
warts, and one day he took notice of them. 

“*How many warts you got?’ he says. 

“ “You count ‘em,’ I told him, and he done it, and by George! 
it wu’n’t a month before they was gone, and he had ’em! 

“I kept close track of my warts, and I see they was going down. 
I know that trick worked, because they was off from me, and on to 
him. I’ve never had a wart onto my hands since, and his hands was 
covered from that time on. Some claims if you handle toads, you'll 
get warts, but after that I was immune to toads, too. You get some- 
body to count your warts,” John advised sagely. 

“It’s no use,” I complained, “They're all bright up this valley. 
They all know better.” 

“There was a cobbler lived here once,” John said, “who used 
to talk off warts — but he’s dead. He’d put a drop of spittle on your 
wart three times, and that would end it. 

“There was a beautiful girl who came hop picking in 1880 to 
East Worcester who used to talk off warts. Clarence Boorn was 
telegrapher then. He’d had a wart on the back of his hand for six 
years, but when this girl came hop picking, he could see his wart 
didn’t stand a chance. He went down to the Globe Hotel one Satur- 
day night to see this girl. 

‘She wet a finger,’ he said, ‘and rubbed it on the wart, and 
mumbled an incantation. And in two weeks that confounded wart 
was gone.’ 

‘‘He’d had it six year. Where did it go?” 

(This is one of the unsolved mysteries of the Schenevus Valley, 
and if anyone has seen the telegrapher’s wart, I'd like to know 
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who has it.) 


I took another long look at my seed wart, and it was bigger 
than ever. A man gets to feeling mighty low when the only one 
who can tend to his wart lives twenty miles away, and when the 
milkweed are all dried up, and the neighbors are all too bright 
to be counting warts. 

An aged midwife in these parts raised my hopes a little higher. 

“If you split a bean,” she said, “and rub it on your wart, and 
throw the bean down a well, you'll be cured. But I made a mistake 
once and throwed the bean in the pump itself, and when my 
brother pumped up a pail of water, up come the bean and he said, 
‘You're trying to get rid of your wart!’ ”’ 

“T’ll tell you how Anton Paulin, the Decatur telephone man, 
got rid of his warts when he was a boy in Austria,” one woman said 
— for by this time the news was getting around about my wart, and 
it had developed into a community problem. “An old woman told 
him to go to church, and when the sanctus bell rings, instead of 
smiting his breast three times, to brush off his wart three times 
with his hand, and it will all of a sudden be gone — and it was!” 

I promised to keep in mind the sanctus bell as a last resort. 

“If you can get somebody to buy the wart,” she added, “he 
won't get it and you will lose it.” 

“Nobody will buy my wart,” I said gloomily. 

It was at this moment that I saw trudging down the road an 
elderly Swede of whom I am fond. 

“I’ve just heard about your wart,” he said, “and I'll tell you 
an old Swedish wart cure. When I was little, I had warts all over 
the backs of both hands, and I got rid of them.” 

His words fanned my flickering hope into a patient flame. 

“You go into a place where the neighbors are butchering,” he 
said, ‘‘and steal a piece of fresh pork. That is what I did. I went out 
into a field with the pork, and I rubbed my patch of warts. Then I 
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took a string and tied it in as many knots as I had warts, and buried 
both the string and the piece of pork under a stone in a ditch. 
Nobody seen it and nobody knowed it, and I never told nobody 
till I come to America. But one week after I buried the string and 
the pork, and they had started to rot, my warts disappeared. There 
is a wart-eating grasshopper used by Swedish peasants to bite off 
warts, but they’re hard to find. When you bury the pork and the 
string, be sure it is in a place where nobody will jump over it, 
because he will get your warts if he does.” 

I shook my head. “‘It isn’t Christian,” I said, “to get rid of your 
warts at the expense of somebody else; and furthermore, I haven't 
got a wart-eating grasshopper.” 

“One cure my family uses,” said another Decatur woman — we 
had a growing congregation by this time —“‘is to take a black 
thread, tie as many knots in it as you have warts, and bury the 
thread where the water runs down from the eaves of the house. 
Mrs. Jack Miehl was cured that way.” 

“I’m afraid,” I said miserably, “it wouldn’t work on me. I’m 
a Methodist, and it won’t work on Methodists.” 

“Why won't it work on Methodists?” she wanted to know. 

“Look here,” I said. I took out of my pocket a dog-eared copy 
of Remarkable Delusions, or Illustrations of Popular Errors, re- 
vised by D. P. Kidder, and published in 1852 for the Sunday 
School Union of the Methodist Episcopal Church. On page 50 was 
a recipe for a wart cure that had been popular in the Middle Ages, 
but the book said it wouldn’t work now on Methodists. 

“Take a piece of twine,” said the book, “tie as many knots as 
you have warts; touch each wart with a knot, and then throw the 
twine behind your back into some place where it may soon decay 
—a pond or hole in the earth; but tell no one what you have done. 
When the twine is decayed, your warts will disappear without any 
pain or trouble.” 

“If you had an old-fashioned brimstone match,” said one wo- 
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man, “you could break off the brimstone end and lay it on the 
wart, and light it with another match, and when the blaze goes 
up, your wart will go off.” 

“No,” I protested, “my wart is too rounding — you couldn’t 
keep the brimstone from rolling off.” 

“Had you thought,” one sadistic neighbor added, “of burning 
cobwebs over your wart?” 

I shuddered. 

“You are almighty hard to please,” an old woman put in, “but 
if everything else fails, steal your grandmother’s dishrag when no 
one is looking, wipe it over your warts, and hide it under a stone 
where no one is likely to jump over it (because whoever does will 
get your warts at once); and when the dishrag decays, your wart 
will be gone.” 

“My grandmother,” I told her severely, “has been dead these 
twenty years.”’ 

“I never saw a man so hard to fulfill the conditions for,” she 
shook her head, “but you could split a bean and rub it on your 
wart. Plant the bean under a stone, and when the bean sprouts, 
the wart will go away.” 

I turned to go. “No,” I said stoutly, “it’s five long months till 
spring. This is no time to plant a bean.” 

There was a triumphant gleam in her eye, still. “Why don’t 
you have your wart blown off?’ she demanded.? 

“No,” I had to say sadly again, “you can ask old Grandma 
Holmes at Westford. She’s over a hundred years old, and she says 
that the only one who can blow off a wart is the seventh son of a 
seventh son. Folks don’t have big families any more. You wouldn’t 
find the seventh son of a seventh son if you searched all Schenevus 
Valley.” 

By this time my seed wart had become the major theme of 
~~ # Bellamy Partridge’s Country Lawyer (New York: Whittlesey House, 1939), p. 


229, has a rollicking account of a miller in Phelps, New York, who used to blow off 
warts. ' 
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community gossip, so I was not surprised when the doorbell rang 
late one evening. It was a neighboring preacher, and he was very 
excited. 

“Tell me,” he panted hopefully, “do you still have your seed 
wart?” 

“Growing larger every week,” I told him shortly. 

“Listen to this,” he said. “I’ve just been reading a chapter on 
the healing miracles of the New Testament. It’s in Miracles and 
the New Psychology by E. Romilly Micklem of Mansfield College 
in England. “The curing of warts,’ he maintains, ‘seems to be pecu- 
liarly susceptible to mental treatment.’ ” 

‘“‘“How does he do it?” I demanded. (Our preacher is a mystic 
at heart and ought not to indulge in fads like psychotherapy.) 

‘“‘Micklem quotes a French psychiatrist,” he said eagerly, “of 
the New Nancy School — a Professor Baudouin. Here’s Baudouin’s 
story: ‘In the Swiss canton of Vaud, curers of warts abound; and 
here it sometimes happens that the patient will employ a famous 
prescription without troubling to consult the healer...’ ” 

“No,” I said with considerable resolution, “I will not go to 
Vaud!” 

‘But wait!” he said impatiently, wetting his thumb and turn- 
ing a page, “ ‘In these cases autosuggestion is seen in all its beauty. 
Prescriptions pass from village to village and from hamlet to ham- 
let. Some of them are incredibly quaint. ..’”’ 

“Incredibly quaint!’ I murmured. 

“ ‘For example, to cause warts, the subject goes out one evening, 
moistens the tip of the finger, looks at a star, and simultaneously 
applies the wet fingertip to the other hand. The operation is re- 
peated, the finger being freshly moistened with saliva each time, 
while the subject counts “one, two, three...” up to the number 
of warts desired.’ ”’ 

“But I don’t want to produce any warts,” I told him desperate- 
ly, “I want to lose one.” He did not hear me. 
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‘Now, wherever the moistened fingertip has been applied, a 
wart duly appears. I do not guarantee the alleged numerical pre- 
cision, but the development of warts as the sequel of such practices 
is a proved fact. The Vaudois girls are very fond of this amusement 
— not for the mere pleasure of having warts (for the pleasure of 
their possession is certainly open to dispute)...’ ” 

“Amen!” I breathed with more fervor than piety. 

““*.,. but for the pleasure which to them is very real and very 
great, the pleasure of passing them on to someone else.’ ”’ 

“That trait is characteristic of our own Schenevus Valley peo- 
ple,” I told him. 

“*A ribbon is tied round the affected hand,’’’ he read with 
increasing excitement, “and is knotted as many times as there are 
warts in the hand; then the ribbon is dropped on the highway. 
Whoever picks it up and unties the knots will get the warts, and 
the original owner of the warts will be cured.’” 

I inwardly groaned. It was plain that the girls of the Swiss Alps 
did not have any tricks that were unknown to the grandmothers of 
our own Valley. 

“Another prescription, equally efficacious, is to rub the wart 
with a piece of bacon rind, which is subsequently placed beneath 
a stone, on damp ground. As soon as the bacon rind is rotten, the 
warts will be cured. But if, by bad luck, someone moves the stone, 
one has wasted one’s pains and one’s bacon rind, and one must 
begin all over again.’ ”’ 

“But I don’t have a bacon rind with me,” I pleaded. 

“Professor Baudouin says that ‘the value of such methods de- 
pends upon their illogicality, their strangeness, which strikes the 
imagination of the simple, monopolizes the attention, and fills the 
mind with a sense of mystery.’ ”’ 

“And,” he finished, ‘“‘Micklem adds that ‘In the light of the 
above, it is interesting to note that Dr. Bonjour of Lausanne cures 
severe cases of warts by suggestion, inducing in the patient a light 
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state of hypnosis . .. Again we may observe the power of suggestion 
to raise blisters... .’” 

“But I don’t want to raise blisters,’ I protested feebly. “Do 
you know anyone in the Valley who can hypnotize my wart?” 

No, he had to admit, he didn’t. 

“Let's see that wart,” he said at last. “Most folks who have warts 
develop spiritual pride in their warts.” 

I looked into the palm of my right hand and stared the length 
of the heart line: the wart was gone! It had disappeared as sud- 
denly and mysteriously as it had come! But while it was there, it 
had produced a disturbance up and down Schenevus Valley little 
short of seismic! a 


THE ELIXIR SPRING OF KIANTONE 


By EDMUND S. CARPENTER 


N THE SUMMER of 1941 I was employed as a state arche- 
ologist by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and head- 
ed a field party into the Allegheny Valley. The crew was 

made up of Seneca Indians from the Allegheny Reservation. 

“Luther,” I asked the foreman of our Indian crew, “see if one 
of the men knows where we can get some fresh water.” 

“Ho’ no-so nees, ho ney go’ nekha’,” he called to an idle digger 
who immediately picked up two empty jugs and disappeared over 
the brow of the hill. At the time, we were excavating on the John- 
son farm in the picturesque valley of Kiantone Creek, a winding, 
tree-lined stream that runs through the quiet rolling country be- 
tween Warren and Jamestown. Somehow, this glacial-smoothed 
flatland (now called Prendergast Flats) seems out of place in the 
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Alleghenies. Perhaps the rugged and formidable mountains that 
completely hem in the valley offer too sharp a contrast to this 
peaceful woodland. Or it may be that mystical, spiritual quality 
in the air, in the fields, and in the people that one immediately 
senses after coming down out of the hills. 

When the man returned shortly, he smilingly offered me one 
of the jugs, and while all the others crowded round, I tilted the 
jug back, took a long, refreshing swig — and instantly spat out the 
water. Everyone laughed — it was mineral water. The water in the 
second jug proved to be fresh. 

‘Are there many of these springs roundabout?” I asked. 

“Quite a few. I’ve heard that Cornplanter brought the sick and 
old here to be cured. An ointment was even made from the sedi- 
ments of one of the springs.” 

Further questioning revealed that there were two springs close 
by on the George C. Staples property, one noted for its clear, fresh 
water, the other giving forth a pungent mineral water. Laughing, 
the Indians told me that white men had once dug a tremendous 
hole there, expecting to find two books of gold, whose yellow pages 
held the secrets of all human illness. From the source of the fresh 
spring would come gleaming plates inscribed with characters and 
symbols which, when deciphered by a “believer,” would tell of 
every sickness in the world. The second golden book would be 
found beneath the mineral or spiritual spring and would tell the 
composition of an elixir, cure for every disease. 

At lunchtime we all walked over to view the springs. Some 
three hundred feet south of the Pennsylvania-New York 1787 
boundary survey and just north of the 42nd parallel lay the en- 
trance to a cave dug into the steep hillside. For nearly a century 
a massive oak door and huge padlock had sealed this tunnel, but 
now the padlock was gone and the oaken door stood open. A small 
house covered the entrance, and perpetuation of the cave was in- 
sured by a modern cement construction about the opening. By 
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the use of a power-pump, the tunnel, measuring 314 feet wide and 
41% feet high, was drained by Mr. Staples to a depth of 60 feet, at 
which point it descended to a still lower level, making further 
investigation unsafe. A few digging tools and a miner’s tin lamp 
were the only articles discovered by the workmen. Mr. Staples 
kindly allowed several of us to enter the narrow cave; and after 
banging our heads several times on the round timbers that heavily 
shored the roof, sides, and floor, we were able to determine that 
the tunnel had been constructed in sloping tiers or levels running 
well into the hill. 

Outside and some distance from the cave entrance, we exam- 
ined an enormous rubble dump of earth and rock, presumably 
removed during the tunnel’s excavation. In a New York Tribune 
article of September 15, 1858, a correspondent writing from the 
site says that a considerable force was employed in its digging. 
It then ran some 171 feet into the hill and descended at an angle 
of 20 degrees. However, from the amount of rubble outside, we 
estimated the final cave to be somewhat longer. 

Such was my introduction to Kiantone’s Elixir Spring. Subse- 
quent questioning of local folk and reading many of the Society's 
notes, now in the possession of a Jamestown man named William 
S. Bailey, revealed an amazing story. 

The tale begins in the year 1804 with the birth of John Murray 
Spear, named for and baptized by the founder of the Universalist 
faith. Possibly this early contact with John Murray influenced 
Spear, because at twenty-four he became a minister of that de- 
nomination. Soon, however, his Abolitionist beliefs and his friend- 
ship with William Lloyd Garrison lost him his pastorate, his 
friends, and all but his life at the hands of a mob. Immediately 
after his recovery, he devoted himself to the regeneration of social 
outcasts and prison inmates. Then he became a mystic. Spear was 
forty-eight when he found himself converted to spiritualism and 
now a medium. 
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Events moved rapidly that year. In Randolph, New York, a 
spiritualist believer named Thaddeus Sheldon took a sample of 
Kiantone’s mineral water to New York for analysis. There he met 
Dr. Greaves of Milwaukee, who became so interested in what was 
then considered the water’s magnetic properties that he decided to 
visit the Kiantone springs. An account of his findings in the 1853 
Spiritual Telegraph showed that he was deeply impressed. Spear 
was now in Boston, and when a sample of the sediment was sent to 
him for his test of its powers he was equally impressed, and with a 
group of followers decided to establish at Kiantone a new social 
order on this earth, the Kiantone Spiritualistic and Communistic 
Community. 

This same year, Spear, as a medium, found his hand involun- 
tarily writing an inspired document, saying that a band of spirits 
who called themselves the ‘‘Association of Beneficents’’ had chosen 
him as the human mouthpiece for their revelations to mankind. 
But when the document was completed, Spear discovered that he 
had not merely been directed to found a colony at Kiantone 
Springs but had also been given a heavenly charter for world refor- 
mation which was to center in a great wonder city, Harmonia, to 
be located at Kiantone. 

Signers and inspirers of this document included many of the 
world’s greatest. Heading this spirit association was Benjamin 
Franklin, and among the host of lesser officials from the spirit land 
were Socrates, Emanuel Swedenborg, Thomas Jefferson, John 
Hancock, and Seneca, presumably the great Seneca Chief, Corn- 
planter. 

In briefest outline, Spear’s entire plan (which fills a volumi- 
nous report) was that in this scene of natural beauty there would 
arise “noble temples, great universities, and stately halls of art, all 
conceived in an architecture of hitherto unknown beauty, founded 
on the circle as the symbol of perfection and all to be illuminated 
by celestial radiations.” Beyond the erection of a small group of 
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octagonal board huts, this dream was never realized. 

Like most religious reformers, Spear had drawn heavily from 
the published works of earlier fanatics. His ideas of octagonal 
homés were unquestionably copied from A Home for All, or 
Gravel Wall and Octagonal Mode of Building, published a few 
years earlier (1849) by America’s famous phrenologist, Orson 
Squire Fowler. In it Fowler prescribed “grout” as the building 
material of the future, and the shape was to be spherical or oc- 
tagonal. Many of his recommendations, such as better light from 
a cupola or skylight, and arrangement of all rooms around a central 
court or well, were practical, but the utility of other details which 
he urged is at best vague. As a phrenologist, Fowler believed in the 
influence of the outside of a structure over the inside. 

“The most beautiful figure is the sphere,” he wrote, “offering 
systematical expansion-space for the soul within and even pressure- 
surface for spiritual influence from without.” But spherical houses 
were then considered impractical; so the octagonal, its closest ap- 
proach, was tried and found to serve well. 

Fowler’s connection with Spear is rather vague. At the time 
Harmonia was planned, Fowler and Henry Ward Beecher, both 
divinity students, were touring the countryside, turning an honest 
penny by giving readings, sometimes for as little as two cents. 
Young Fowler was so impressed by gate receipts that he headed for 
New York City and for the career as writer and publisher that 
made the firm of Fowler and Wells synonymous with phrenology, 
and, in Fowler’s expert hands, phrenology synonymous with every- 
thing from tight lacing to architecture. Between publication of 
books, Fowler made frequent trips to Pennsylvania to excavate 
Indian mounds in search of aboriginal skulls. However, it seems 
doubtful that these field trips ever carried him as far west as Kian- 
tone, and it is entirely possible that Spear merely drew from the 
published works of Fowler. Regardless of whether or not the two 
men ever met, Spear must have been profoundly impressed with 
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phrenology, which so readily offered a “scientific” answer to man’s 
most interesting question, “What am I?’”’ Even today the banks of 
Kiantone Creek and the Allegheny are dotted with octagonal 
structures, from church to horsebarn and from the Warren High 
School to a few half-buried stones of Harmonia. 

But to return to Spear and his far-reaching plans. At the begin- 
ning, the spirits had announced through their spokesman, Spear, 
that they had come to accomplish at Harmonia a large number of 
learned schemes leading to a new and better era, including a new 
church, new educational systems, new governments, a new code of 
laws, new garments, new symmetry in body building, a new agri- 
culture, and an almost unlimited number of other reforms. All 
activities were to come under the control of seven distinct but 
co-operative spirit associations, to all of which Spear had given 
specific titles. 

The six general purposes of the Association of Beneficents 
directing the Kiantone colony were: 

. To put an end to commercial competition. 

. To abolish all forms of oppression. 

. To abolish war. 

. To unite the sexes so that love should be universal. 


. To educate man to command the elements. 
. To promote study of the finer arts and of useful inventions. 


a oP Of DD = 


The mother of this new social order was to be the church, from 
which all organizations, including the state, were to proceed. Har- 
monia would know no crime, disease, or poverty. It would become 
a haven for the oppressed and downtrodden — a suburb of heaven 
on earth. 

Although the population of Harmonia numbered but few, 
Spear had thousands of followers throughout the country, and 
these faithful “believers” came to Kiantone for summer assemblies 
that followed the dedication in April of 1853. Local newspapers 
practically ignored the happenings there (such comment as is to 
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be found was adverse), and it soon became clear that the com- 
munity was looked upon with disfavor by the people of the Cone- 
wango Valley. One incident that immediately invoked the wrath 
of the countryside occurred in 1854 when it was announced that 
the spirits had given directions “through the organism of Brother 
Spear’ for a perpetual-motion machine, to draw for its power “on 
the magnetic life of Nature.” (Magnetism had somehow become 
associated with the rappings, octagonal houses, and the tenets of 
spiritualism of the 1840's.) The machine was built and, according 
to Spear’s followers, it passed through the symbolic pangs of child- 
birth when indications of life were said to be observed in the metal 
framework. But the life of this machine was short, for one night 
the citizens of Randolph, New York, indignant at this “idolatry” 
and certain phallic rites, arose and smashed the contrivance. 

When the spirits next spoke to Spear, they assured him that the 
“earth’s inhabitants cannot be harmonized until there exists a 
universal method of conveying thought” and indicated a hill near 
Randolph as the best spot “for a central telegraphic station.” Un- 
fortunately, the spirits never disclosed the secret of this “universal 
method.” 

But orders from spirit land did direct Spear and his associ- 
ates to hold a national spiritualist convention at Kiantone, and the 
call went forth. For several days in September, 1858, the Prender- 
gast Flats in the litthke Conewango Valley were thronged with fol- 
lowers who came not only from the East but from as far west as 
St. Louis. Big city newspapers sent correspondents to the scene. 
Attendance on the final Sunday was said to be twenty thousand. 

During the convention, excavation of the cave was undertaken 
for the purpose of recovering the two golden books and treasure 
buried with the ancient “Kiantonians,” who, from this capital of 
a marvelous civilization, had ruled a world the like of which we 
moderns cannot conceive. This treasure hunting must have pro- 
vided considerable excitement for the visitors, who knew not when 
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a pick or shovel might sink deep into the gold of a lost race. Re- 
peatedly disappointed, they received repeated assurances that a 
few more shovelfuls would reveal the treasure, and the work was 
carried on. 

With the convention, Harmonia had reached its high-water 
mark. Increasing bitterness toward the community showed itself 
when an unruly mob invaded the great Sunday convention. Order 
was restored, but a blight seemed to have fallen, and little was 
afterward heard of this place, now called Spiritual Springs. 

The best historian of the movement, writing in 1869, ascribes 
its unlucky end to the infiltration of unorthodox spiritualists and 
later recruits who professed free love and drew unfavorable pub- 
licity. Although these views of sex were repudiated by the “elect,” 
a Cleavage resulted that spelled the end of this enchanted city. 
Soon the little settlement of a dozen-odd octagonal huts became 
a ghost colony of fallen shacks. 

But in 1859, seven years after the founding of this community 
dedicated to bringing light into a world of darkness, this deter- 
mined little band began their final and perhaps most fantastic 
effort to unite an unsettled world in eternal peace and amity. 
Records of this crusade were discovered by Mr. William S. Bailey 
in a Randolph attic where they had been carefully filed and stored 
in an ancient trunk by Thaddeus S. Sheldon, business manager of 
the movement. The greater part of the documents consists of lofty 
and reverent transcriptions from the spirit directors to their ter- 
restrial workers; there is also an account of a midwinter river 
expedition from the Allegheny to the Gulf of Mexico. 

To Jamestown, Kiantone, and Lander, Pennsylvania, the spirits 
sent lengthy communiqués preparing the band of evangelists for 
their mission and telling them through the interpreter Spear that 
they were to see ‘‘objects varied, interesting, and instructive. Pitts- 
burgh alone is worth the voyage.” And so, nearly seven weeks 
before the spirits were to tell them the exact object of what they 
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termed a ““Columbusonian expedition,’ with complete faith and 
trust in their spiritual guides, this undaunted band of visionaries 
set forth to heal the wounds of the world. 

For the facts of this river saga I have drawn heavily from a 
newspaper article by Mr. Bailey which gives the highlights of the 
ship’s log.’ 


DECEMBER 2, 1859 


At least seven unidentified Kiantonians — known only as North 
Star (presumably John M. Spear through whom the expedition 
was to receive its spiritual guidance), Discerneress, Constructor, 
Pilot, Aggregationist, Communicator, and Recordress — gathered 
aboard the river steamer Cleopatra at Oil Creek, Pennsylvania. 
If their identity remains a mystery, that is not the case with their 
“invisible employers’ whom they designated the “apostles of the 
general assembly in the spirit life: Benjamin Franklin, leading 
mind; Roger Sherman, John Quincy Adams, Robert Rantoul, 
John Howard, John Murray, Thomas Clarkson, Benjamin Rush, 
Thomas Jefferson, John Jacob Astor, Emanuel Swedenborg, Rob- 
ert Fulton, M. de la Mothe Guyon, Elizabeth Freye, Samuel 
Thompson, John Hancock, Samuel Adams, Patrick Henry, Ellis 
Gray Loving, William Wilberforce, Granville Sharp, George 
Washington, and Alexander Hamilton.” 

Little is known of the ship Cleopatra, her pilot or crew. Our 
only clue to the comforts aboard her is that one woman gave birth 
to a child on the voyage, but of the conditions under which the 
child was delivered there is no record. The group had all the 
courage of their conviction, for though during the lumbering 
years and at high-water time the Allegheny was capable of floating 
quite a sizeable craft, the hardships of winter and dangers of navi- 
gation cannot be minimized. 

+ William S. Bailey, “The Kianton Spiritualists and Their River Expedition,” 


Jamestown Post-Journal, Nov. 11, 12, 1943. Also see The Kiantone Harmonia; War- 
ren County, Pennsylvania Almanac, 1942, Warren Bank and Trust Company. 
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DECEMBER 4, 1859 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania 


DECEMBER 9, 1859 


The Cleopatra docked at Pittsburgh, where the pilgrims spent 
several days studying the iron, steel, and other industries and 
considered preparing ‘‘a series of papers on Chattelism, Serfdom, 
Paid Labor and the Relation the Employer Bears to the Laborer.” 


DECEMBER 22, 1859 


As the group neared Portsmouth, Ohio, they were told that “it 
were wise occasionally for the voyagers to land upon the slave side 
and again the free side of the Ohio, gathering from both.” The 
Cleopatra was ‘‘secreting certain passengers,” probably slaves who 
were ferried to freedom, for as the voyagers entered slave country 
they were told, “All that relates to freedom is peculiarly your 
province.” 


DECEMBER 27, 1859 


The Cleopatra was within six miles of Cincinnati. New recruits 
were expected, and, in preparation for the proposed trip down the 
Mississippi, additional berths plus a new propeller were discussed. 
Possibly there were financial difficulties, for Spear directed “at a 
favorable moment to bring pecuniary matters to that perfected 
condition that will enable the projectors to see that certain bills, 
may, at an early date, be liquidated.” 

The day's record closes with the following introduction to a 
solemn prayer: “Oh Thou who by Thy power didst guide Thine 
ancient people over the sea, through the wilderness to the land of 
promise; up to Thee would the voyagers look in gratitude for the 
blessings which have attended them on this expedition.” 

The difficulty of finding a permanent mooring for the Cleo- 
patra was overcome, and the party, who found much to keep them 
in Cincinnati, settled down for a prolonged visit, during which 
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the spiritualists met ‘‘parties who may be interested in these new 
labors.”” Revelations from spirit land convinced them that “the 
days of the mighty Republic are numbered. A few more rising and 
setting suns and it shall be no more.” They considered themselves 
a handful who were being educated for the labors of the coming 
twenty-five years. A tribute was inscribed to “the martyr, the noble 
hero of ’59,” presumably John Brown. “The scaffold could not 
intimidate him. He stands head and shoulders above most men and 
women today.” It seems unlikely that these Northern Abolitionists 
were welcomed with open arms by a countryside already in tur- 
moil over the slave question. 


JANUARY 19, 1860 


This was the great day for the Peace ship, for on this day the 
Swedish theologian and mystic, Swedenborg, and his associate, 
Franklin, by spirit communication told the voyagers the object 
of the long and arduous journey. Truth, Love, and Wisdom were 
to be taken out of the abstract and made reality; by means of a 
congress of all countries, a United Nations, to be directed by ‘‘one 
central or royal head,” the world would come into a new Golden 
Age. The charter of this proposed federation is outlined in great 
detail and under the new world order “each nation manages to 
some extent its own affairs.” These men were to be creators of 
more than a political harmony; they were to found also a universal 
religion and to raise woman to her rightful place. The seed of this 
faith was to be planted first in the fertile land of the Mississippi. 

While the Cleopatra lay at berth, the group was organized into 
the Sacred Order of Unionists and began to carry out their divine 
mission. It is interesting that the revelations which they received 
at this time and, indeed, throughout their entire voyage were dig- 
nified and stately and at no time touched by the trivialities and 
the petty selfishness that so often disorganize such a group. Theirs 
was a dream that included everything from a new celestial church 
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to a system of co-operative international commerce which would, 
incidentally, provide the financial sinews for this sacred order. 
However, their first practical step toward an income-yielding enter- 
prise was the purchase of a ninety-three-acre farm on the river 
near Patriot, Indiana, The new site was called “Mount Alpheus,” 
and with ten acres already in grapes they considered having a vine- 
yard for the production of wine. 


FEBRUARY 10, 1860 


The Cleopatra arrived at “Mount Alpheus,” Patriot, Indiana, 
a short distance down the river from Cincinnati. 


Here the journal ends, and the hardships, ridicule, and even 
adventures of a sort that must have been encountered are left to 
the historian’s imagination. We do know, however, from a report 
written after the completion of the voyage, that by May the Cleo- 
patra had reached New Orleans, where the apostles were deeply 
impressed by the possibilities offered by river cities, particularly 
Memphis, for later spiritual organization. Financial difficulties 
were encountered, but a small personal fund of the party’s amanu- 
ensis saved the day. New friends were found, and the work con- 
tinued. Texas, Florida, and particularly Cuba, which they foresaw 
as a future United States territory, were envisaged as fertile soil 
for the celestial religion. But Mobile proved to be their last stop, 
and no attempt at deepwater navigation with the little Cleopatra 
was made. There are no records that tell of the return trip, or even 
whether the Cleopatra attempted the slow voyage back. But by July 
1, 1860, the expedition terminated at Cincinnati. 

Spear, in another report written at this same time, felt that the 
results of the southern cruise were far from spectacular. “Until 
faith is quite well developed,” he plaintively writes, “it cannot be 
expected that intelligent unitary action can be secured. . . And this 
faith is hardly yet equal to the point of a mosquito’s bill.” But the 
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leader ‘‘was able to see that a work redemptive, unitive and utilistic 
had been commenced. ...It was to be expected the river expe- 


dition would be laughed at.” If press accounts of this movement 
were indicative of the general attitude of the public, he apparently 
was not disappointed in this regard. Yet the spirit of Franklin must 
have consoled them when he said, “All has thus far been done that 
could reasonably be expected in view of the present state of the 
American nation.” 
Either during the voyage or shortly thereafter some fourteen 
disciples signed the following document: 
In the presence of Almighty God, the searcher of hearts, Christ 
his son, vice-regent and our Elder Brother; also in the presence of 


the General Assembly in spirit life; our attendant guardian angels; 
and such holy spirits as may take cognizance of our acts: 


(Signed) Daniel Gano, John M. Spear, Rebecca H. Gano, 
Thaddeus S. Sheldon, Carrie S. Lewis, Caroline 
Hinkley, John Orvis, Henry Burnard, Alpheus 
Cowles, Mrs. E. Nevers, John Mayhew, Daphna G. 
Hanvey, Eunice A. Hanvey, Hannah C. Hadley. 


Spear wrote off the river expedition as a failure and appears 
to have dissociated himself from the Sacred Order. In 1863 he left 
America to carry his Kiantone revelations to London and Paris, 
where spiritualism was already in vogue. And in February of the 
same year, John Orvis, the ‘““Omniarch”’ of the order, issued a proc- 
lamation stating, “By direction of the General Assembly in the 
Heavens I do now, as head of the Sacred Order of Unionists, de- 
clare that as a corporate body it is now and forever dissolved.” 

Spear and his followers have now disappeared from the Valley. 
All that remains of their dreams and visions are a few half-buried 
flat stones, the cave, and an earthen circle enclosing a pool of al- 
most stagnant water. But in the air around Kiantone Creek spirit 
concentration still runs high, “believers” say. Not long ago, a local 
cottager went to investigate an unusual fumbling at the side of his 
house and found there a strange woman, walking in a trance. She 
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explained that she was a New England medium who had been 
driving by with friends when the impact of Kiantone hit her, threw 
her into a trance, and headed her car downhill toward the Valley 
and the site of old Harmonia. 

Others tell of luminous stones, fireballs that tear up and down 
the Creek, and of ghost Indians, enormous web-footed Beings who 
entertain local residents by terrifying them. Perhaps there really 
is a special quality in the atmosphere of this peaceful valley that 
led voices out of other worlds to speak with spiritual authority, 
and caused men and women to obey their commands. Or possibly 
it is the beauty of the region that inspired the minds of these 
Boston reformers to thoughts far beyond those of reality — to 
divine thoughts that mediated between body and soul. z 








THE BECKWITH MURDER CASE 


By WARREN WALKER 


URDERS are myriad in the annals of York State. Most 

of them, however, are just plain cases of shooting, 

stabbing, strangling, and skull-cracking — unimagi- 
native acts that arouse only passing interest. In order to find a 
place in the conversation of succeeding generations, and thus be- 
come folklore, a murder must include something spectacular, an 
element that is mysterious, strange, or grisly. It is the grisly aspect 
of the Beckwith Murder that has kept it the favorite folk tale of 
Columbia County since the early eighties. 


BUTCHERED AND BURNED! 
A HORRID MURDER 


In an Austerlitz Mining Cabin 
The Victim Chopped to Fragments 
And Burned in the Murderer’s Cook Stove! 
Austerlitz Gold Mine at Bottom of Trouble 


RUFFIAN AT LARGE!! 
A Reward of $500 offered for his Arrest. 


So screamed the Chatham Courier, ordinarily conservative, in 

a wild spread of headlines on Wednesday, January 18, 1882; and 

intermittently for the next six years the ‘Atrocity in Austerlitz” 

was to provide feature material not only for the Courier but for 
every paper in the vicinity. 

Born in the town of Austerlitz in the year 1810, Oscar Beckwith 
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was destined to pursue a long and notorious career of crime that 
was eventually to be terminated by the gallows. The horrid mur- 
der was a fitting climax for his career, for he had been guilty of 
every unlawful act from widow swindling to mail robbing. After 
his wife — ashamed of living on stolen goods — obtained a sepa- 
ration from him, plus custody of his two daughters, he graduated 
from the petty criminal class and became a genuine outlaw. 

After breaking jail at Poughkeepsie in order to escape the 
charge of passing counterfeit money, he fled York State and spent 
thirty-five years in the still rather rugged West. Ten of those years 
were spent in jail; the rest were consumed in ruthless robbing, 
looting, swindling, and posse fighting — exploits about which he 
afterwards boasted frequently. 

While in jail for his gory masterpiece, Beckwith recounted his 
adventures to J. M. Varney, who compiled them, in 1890, into a 
homiletical treatise entitled The Life and Career of Oscar F. Beck- 
with, from the Cradle to the Grave. 

Extremely antagonistic toward Freemasonry, Beckwith deliver- 
ed frequent tirades against the lodge. Upon being convicted of 
theft in an Illinois court during the Antimasonic heyday, he sought 
to arouse public sympathy by protesting that the charge against 
him was entirely baseless — that it had been trumped up because 
of an offense to the lodge; and further, that the judge, jury, and 
all other members of the court were Masons, framing him as “a 
victim of Freemasonry.” 

In 1877 Beckwith finally returned to the small tract of land 
that he owned on the eastern outskirts of Austerlitz. Years before, 
upon discovery of a few tiny nuggets, he had reserved the right to 
mine this piece of land if and when he couix: raise the necessary 
capital. Still retaining the right and still penniless, now at the age 
of sixty-seven he sold for six hundred dollars a two-thirds interest 
in the claim to an experienced miner met somewhere on his travels, 
one Simon Adolphus Vandercook. When Vandercook, together 
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with friends from Brooklyn and Kingston, formed the Austerlitz 
Mining Company, filing articles of incorporation at Hudson in 
1878, Beckwith was virtually excluded from the arrangement. He 
was given no office in the new company, no part in the operations, 
and only company scrip for his third of the ownership. 

An ore test proved the mine’s contents to be worth twenty 
dollars a ton. Overjoyed, Beckwith now had visions of abundant 
wealth gained easily—as he always gained things — and, for a 
change, gained legally. Vandercook, however, stymied realization 
of these visions. For some undisclosed reason, presumably because 
he hoped to wrest the remaining shares from the impoverished old 
man, the miner refused to commence extracting ore. Instead, he 
played for time by cutting and selling timber from the tract. A 
violent argument ensued, and thereafter for some little time the 
two avoided each other. 

Here and there about town the irate Beckwith threatened that 
he would murder Vandercook, bragging that on his travels in the 
West “he had killed a good many Indians, and some of them were 
not so black either.’’ Neighbors, only too well acquainted with the 
outlaw’s record, warned Vandercook, but that ill-fated one shrug- 
ged off their monitions. 

On the morning of January 10, 1882, Vandercook was seen alive 
for the last time, walking toward Beckwith’s cabin. A neighbor, 
Harrison Calkins, with whom Vandercook boarded, noted the 
miner’s absence that night and grew apprehensive of his welfare. 
‘Calkins suspected Beckwith, and his suspicions were strengthened 
by the fact that upon arrival home earlier in the day he had inter- 
cepted the old man in an unexplained visit to the Calkins home- 
stead. He decided to investigate. 

‘The sun had already departed from the Berkshire foothills as 
Harrison Calkins descended into the gorge that sheltered the Beck- 
with cabin. From the cabin’s field-stone chimney issued a steady 
flow of smoke, and the entire area was pervaded by a heavy, un- 
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pleasant, scorched odor. Beckwith gruffly admitted his visitor into 
a lantern-lit room stifling with the heat emitted by a glowing cook- 
stove in one corner. In answer to questions concerning Vander- 
cook’s whereabouts, Beckwith explained that the miner had set out 
for Green River with three other men for the purpose of forming 
a stock company. He'd be gone for a while, the old man said, and 
then, noting Calkins’ questioning glances at the sizzling, crackling, 
red-hot stove, hastily remarked, ‘Been burnin’ some pork rinds. 
Got some bakin’ to do.” 

Calkins departed convinced that Beckwith’s pork rinds were 
never worn by a pig, but too well aware of the old man’s criminal 
proclivities to exhibit further curiosity while unaided. Rounding 
up some neighboring farmers, he returned to the cabin only to 
find the place locked and the bird flown. The stove within still 
crackled. Having no tangible proof of foul play, however, the 
group refrained from forcible entry, deciding rather to report their 
suspicions to the constable. 

On the following morning a posse led by Constable Russell 
Harvey broke into Beckwith’s shanty and uncovered the choice 
bit of gore that has since enjoyed such widespread notoriety. They 
found skull and hand bones in the firebox of the stove, and in a 
skillet scraps of fried liver. In an adjacent room, stacked neatly in 
six-inch lengths alongside a barrel of brine, was a pile of freshly 
butchered, white-skinned meat that proved to be Simon Adolphus 
Vandercook. From a nail in the wall swung a wicker basket heaped 
with storkened entrails from which, be it noted, the liver was miss- 
ing. An overshoe was half full of blood. 

Aghast at what the Chatham Courier, famous old York State 
weekly, called ‘‘a most horrible and revolting crime,’ the whole 
county became a posse in search of the killer. Sheriff Miller of 
Hudson offered a reward of two hundred and fifty dollars for cap- 
ture of the fugitive, and Governor Cornell put up an additional 
five hundred dollars for his arrrest and conviction. But Oscar Beck- 
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with, cagey woodsman, had spent most of his seventy-odd years 
eluding sheriffs and posses, and on this particular occasion he ex- 
hibited rare form. Not only Columbia County but the whole east- 
ern section of the state was combed and recombed; notices were 
sent to an ever-widening circle of towns in New York and New 
England. A number of vagabonds, many of whom bore little or 
no resemblance to Beckwith, were arrested and held until their 
identity was established; but the killer himself remained at large. 
Weeks and months slipped by, and the fervid manhunt subsided 
into patient watching and waiting. | 

The interim witnessed development of a great controversy 
(which still exists) as to whether or not the case involved cannibal- 
ism. A majority of the county’s inhabitants, genteel and conserva- 
tive, wouldn't permit themselves to entertain such a fiendish idea. 
There were others who reveled in it. Weren't liver scraps found in 
Beckwith’s skillet? Wasn’t Vandercook’s liver missing? Wasn’t the 
meat stacked alongside a barrel of brine, and wasn’t it cut ap- 
propriately for pickling? Weren’t the entrails and meat carefully 
kept apart? Hadn’t the murderer once remarked in public that 
“the sweetest piece of steak he had ever eaten was cut from the 
thigh of an Indian squaw?” Later, at the trial, Beckwith quite 
naturally denied the charge of cannibalism. Right up until he was 
convicted, he appeared horrified at the thought, becoming nause- 
ated at the mere suggestion of it, but his evidence (and final con- 
fession) had very little influence on the story. 

A good yarn, once started, rolls a long way, and augmenting it 
(just a wee bit here and there) is the chief enjoyment of yarn spin- 
ners. As the story was passed along, the cannibalistic element be- 
came ever more emphasized and exaggerated: the dismembered 
Vandercook actually had been pickled, salted, or canned; or, the 
sheriff had intercepted Beckwith frying the liver; or, Beckwith 
had been caught while eating the last batch of meat; or, he had 
admitted killing and eating the miner after a neighbor discovered 
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human bones in his ash pile. 

The bizarre murder, besides providing exciting news and in- 
spiring hand-me-down tales, provoked a further tragedy. Elijah M. 
Gates, sixty-five-year-old Austerlitz resident, had once been insti- 
tutionalized for insanity, but for twenty years after release had led 
a perfectly normal life. Against family protests, he insisted upon 
viewing the gory spectacle, which promptly upset his mental bal- 
ance again, causing him to spend the remainder of his days in an 
asylum. 

More than three years elapsed, and it was 1885 before the trail 
of Beckwith was again picked up. After a perfect getaway and 
successful concealment of identity, he fell into the clutches of 
poverty, and, no longer able to provide food for himself, he wrote 
in desperation to the wife of nephew Alexander Beckwith. That, 
of course, was the fatal blunder, for although his kin were loath 
to betray him, they had no alternative. (Acting on orders from the 
sheriff, the local postmasters scrutinized all mail sent to the mur- 
derer’s relatives and friends, and reported letters that for any 
reason seemed suspicious.) Uncle Oscar's letter brought: a deputy 
to Alexander's door in a matter of hours, and after much forceful 
suasion, the nephew surrendered the epistle. 

La Vos Canada January 22 1884 
Read this to yourself, dont let any one se it dont dont dont let any one, 
no any, se it. Mary I trust you to keep it a secret and perhaps you dont 
know me. I gave you good advice in the lawyers office in Barrington Vt. 
and you lissind to me and you went home with your husband, please 
write all the knews you can. Whar is Charles E. Beckwith and what is 
he adoing whar is Marandia. Who is at work in the Desart [the gold 
mine] what are they adoing. Can you send me five dollars to buy me 
a set of teeth. I am in want. I expect 'to leave here soon as I get your 
answer. 

C, WHITE 

The spelling and handwriting were unmistakably those of Oscar 
Beckwith. 
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Again a posse set out after the killer, a posse composed entirely 
of well-armed officers this time. The capture and arrest, unresisted, 
were made in a remote backwoods district some two hundred miles 
north of Toronto. Extradition proceedings at Toronto caused sev- 
eral days’ delay, but finally ‘that scoundrel’ was delivered to the 
county jail at Hudson. Not at all abashed by imprisonment, Beck- 
with delighted in recounting to officials and guards the details of 
his sensational escape, that vanishing act that had baffled everyone. 
Crossing into Massachusetts, he had walked due north through that 
state, through Vermont, into Canada, and then westward. He had 
avoided roads and highways, hiking cross-country through knee- 
deep snow. Almost continual snow storms, although impeding the 
journey, had obliterated his tracks completely, making pursuit 
difficult. Traveling by night and gleaning food from the winter 
wilds and from farmhouses along the way, the hunted septua- 
genarian had completed a trek of six hundred miles — alone, un- 
observed. 

The trials (six in all) that followed ran for three years and 
received no little publicity, both oral and written. The defense 
lawyer employed every legal maneuver known, and twice succeeded 
in bringing the case before high state courts. At one point in the 
proceedings he declared the indictment and trials void, citing lack 
of proof that the crime was committed in New York State. A 
month’s delay resulted, at the end of which the State Engineer and 
a committee of surveyors declared the Beckwith shanty 980 feet 
within the border. Taking advantage of the delay, Beckwith sawed 
off his shackles with the spring of a jew’s-harp, tore out a part of 
his cell wall, and very nearly made another of his famous exits. 

A grand total of 342 talesmen were summoned, more than a 
third of them for the initial trial. Just the county’s share in the 
expenses exceeded fifteen thousand dollars, in the opinion of frugal 
farmers a fearful price to pay for justice. 

So greatly had Beckwith aroused popular interest that his name 
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was used throughout the trials as an eye-catching device in ad- 
vertisements. The two ads that follow were run for several consecu- 
tive weeks in the Chatham Courier. 


UNCLE OSCAR BECKWITH 


The Austerlitz Cannibal would not be 
in such a peck of trouble; if—instead 
of nursing his morbid appetite—he had 
taken a few treatments at 
PROF. E. W. HOWES’ 
Electro-Therapeutic Institute 
On Hudson Ave., Chatham, N. Y. 
which would have placed him in a 
condition to enjoy a common bill of fare. 
Come and see the doctor whatever your 
trouble. Consultations Free. Ladies under care of 
MRS. DR. HOWES 
Galvanic Full Bath $1.00 
Magnetic Sponge Bath .75¢ 
Local Treatment .507 
Plain Water Bath .75¢ 





BECKWITH! 


The Austerlitz Murderer is to 
be Executed on the 8th. of January, 1886. 
And from now until that time we 
are prepared to execute any orders 
that may be left at 
HAMM’S 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS 
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In the first three trials, the defendant pleaded not guilty; in the 
last three, guilty of second-degree murder. The jury in the sixth 
trial, after twenty hours of deliberation, found Beckwith guilty 
of murder in the first degree, but recommended clemency in view 
of his advanced age. The death sentence surprised both jury and 
public. 

Condemned but still undaunted, “Uncle Oscar,” upon being 
granted the floor, made his long-awaited confession: yes, he had 
killed Vandercook — killed him, not murdered him. During a 
violent argument at Beckwith’s shack, the two struggled for pos- 
session of a stick of firewood, which Vandercook had seized as a 
cudgel. Younger and stronger by far, Vandercook was getting the 
better end of the tussle; and so Beckwith, fearing for his life, 
snatched a hunting knife from the wall and plunged it into his 
opponent’s back. In blind wrath he then slit the miner’s throat 
from ear to ear, bashed in his head with an axe, and tore out his 
tongue. Still noncommittal about the liver scraps found in his skil- 
let, Beckwith admitted cutting up the body for pickling, revealing 
“that it was his intention to have consumed it.” 

While the audience still shuddered at his revolting tale, “Uncle 
Oscar” launched a futile plea for his life. Apologizing for his 
harangues against the Masonic Order, he promised to bait that 
organization no longer, if the judge would but release him. After 
calling attention to other cases where people had been hanged and 
afterwards found innocent, he declared his blood to be forever 
upon the hands of “that jury of murderers.” At the end of an hour, 
he closed his entreaty with a request that he be sent to “a nice 
warm climate” for the rest of his life. 

“Uncle Oscar,” as nearly everyone now called him, became the 
object of growing sympathy as the day of execution approached. 
During his last month, he collected a total of more than one hun- 
dred dollars from scores of pitying visitors, much to the chagrin of 
one columnist who remarked sarcastically: 


’ 
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Beckwith, the murderer, collects five cents from each of his numerous 
visitors—if he can. Soon, no doubt, he will be the recipient of bouquets, 
So gracious are some people nowadays to pick-pockets, thieves, and 
murderers when in jail. 


Until the day before he was executed, Beckwith expected an 
eleventh-hour commutation of sentence from the governor. But 
his hopes waned with the daylight of February 29, 1888, and so, 
after eating a hearty supper, he dictated the following letter: 


My Dear Daughter: 

A parcel of Free Mason skulls have sentenced me to be hanged to- 
morrow at 10 o'clock. I wish you to live with Anson Calkins and wife 
at Alton, Ill. I die in peace. Don’t worry. I have left you $30.47 in the 
hands of the sheriff, and $1.48 in the tin box which I brought from 
Canada. I do not know where it is. I believe ex-Sheriff Proper has it. 
I have requested that my body be buried by the side of father and 
mother in Austerlitz in the new burying grounds by Kennie’s. I have 
read in, the Bible that blood shall be up to the bridle reins. Don’t 
worry for me. Italy is in the fight, and they expect that all Europe will 
be soon. I bid you a long farewell. Don’t worry. 

O. F. BECKWITH 

Records declare that execution on the gallows, witnessed only 
by officials, clergymen, and a company of infantry, took place with- 
out incident in a courtyard adjacent to the prison. Legend, on the 
other hand, supported by many of the county’s elder residents, has 
embroidered the account until now no tale about the “Austerlitz 
cannibal” is complete without mention of “Uncle Oscar's’ awing 
speech to a huge crowd of spectators, and of the tree (still standing) 
from which he swung. 

In the law courts the Beckwith Murder Case has been dead for 
decades; among Columbia County’s favorite yarns it promises to 
be immortal. 


[The author wishes to thank the following people, who provided much of the 
information that made this article possible: Mrs. George Seestadt of Hudson; Clifford 
Hodge of Chatham; Frank Wahlers, Charles Stickles, Chester Schermerhorn, Clarence 
Felpel, Hugh Russell, Harold Walker —all of Ghent; Carl West, editor of The 
Chatham Courier. 

Many of the biographical notes were gleaned from J. M. Varney’s The Life and 
Career of Oscar F. Beckwith from the Cradle to the Grave (Hillsdale: Harbinger 
Press, 1890). All other quoted material is from The Chatham Courier.]} # 











WHEN THE BELLS ‘TOLLED 


By GEORGE W. WALTER 


VER since I was a youngster I have been fascinated by the 
tolling of church bells. To my ears the sound becomes 
the cry of a human voice, sometimes shouting in anger, 

sometimes gentle like a kind old lady in lavender and lace. Here 


are a few of the stories I have gathered in upstate New York — the 
stories the bells tolled. 


THE SILVER-TONED BELL 


On a clear cold morning and sometimes in the evening, I used 
to hear the silver tones of the bell in the steeple of the old Pres- 
byterian Church in New Hartford, Oneida County, a mile and a 
half from our farm. There was something enchanting about the 
sound as it rolled over the frosty hills, like the solemn prelude to 
an ancient choral chant. 

Almost a century and a half has passed since that day in 1796 
when Jedediah Sanger erected the steeple on the old church at his 
own expense. And when the bell was cast, he threw twenty silver 
dollars into the molten metal to sweeten the tone. 

Its silvery tones called the people to worship, and it played a 
requiem when they died. The bell pealed noisily to summon the 
volunteers of the hose cart for fires, and it clanged outrageously 
for the important American victories in war. 

Only once in its long life has it been threatened by catastrophe, 
and that was on April 12, 1827, the day New Hartford was set free 
of Whitestown. 

On that day there was great rejoicing in the village, by all save 
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a few, among whom was William Curtis, a local merchant who was 
also the town clerk of Whitestown. The happy villagers placed a 
cannon on the hill near Judge Sanger’s residence, and the sur- 
rounding hills rang with the noise of its firing. Mr. Curtis became 
so incensed at the hilarity that he had the church bell tolled in 
slow requiem. 

This aroused the merry villagers. Nathaniel Caulkins, a some- 
what headstrong young man, standing near the cannon, swore, 
“Boys, load the cannon with stones and if that bell does not stop 
tolling, fire into the belfry and tear it to pieces.” 

When these words were repeated to Mr. Curtis, he immediately 
had the tolling funeral dirge halted. The bell was saved. 

The village life no longer centers on the bell, but when its 
silver tones ring out on Sunday mornings for church even the wind 
seems to pause to listen. 


JINGLE THAT BELL 


It has been many years since the bell was removed from the 
steeple of the old Congregational Church at Sangerfield Center, 
Oneida County. Although the building is now used by the local 
Grange, as a church it served the community well for a hundred 
years. 

The late Harold Mason of Sangerfield remembered one amus- 
ing story of the old bell and repeated it often. Here is the way 
Harold told it to me several years ago. 

“In the old days there were several families named Terry living 
in our neighborhood, three of which contained a male member 
named Horace. In order not to confuse these three Horaces in 
conversation, one was nicknamed Dancing Hod, one Laughing 
Hod, and the other, who resided on the Swamp Road between the 
Loomis place and our farm, Swearing Hod. 

“Swearing Hod was a big, red-faced, likable man, who always 
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seemed to use the wrong sort of language in proper company. He 
had a son named Ham, whom he set a great store by. When Ham 
took sick and died, Swearing Hod was heartbroken. 

‘For years it had been the custom in our township, when any- 
one died, to pay the sexton of the church fifty cents to toll the bell 
in the church steeple. So, it happened a few hours after Ham Terry 
died, his father drove to the Center to see the sexton. 

‘ ‘You always charge fifty cents to toll the bell for a death, don’t 
you?’ Swearing Hod asked. When the sexton nodded in agreement, 
Hod wiped the tears from his eyes. ‘Well, my son Ham was a damn 
good boy. Here’s a dollar. Give the bell a hell of a jinglin’ for 
him.’ ” 


THE BELL OF DEATH 


For nearly three quarters of a century the throbbing tones of 
the bell of the old Congregational Church at Hamilton, Madison 
County, sung a requiem for the man it killed. In the old days 
people said the bell was cursed, but that is now a forgotten legend 
of this lovely, tree-shaded village. 

It was a bright Monday afternoon that far off twenty-eighth 
day of May, 1855, when workmen gathered by the old church to 
install the big bell. A scaffold had been erected around the belfry 
and huge pulleys installed to aid in the task of raising the bell to 
its lofty perch. A network of heavy ropes ran through the pulleys 
and was securely fastened to the bell. A team of horses was hitched 
to the main rope, while on either side, the men made ready to haul 
on the smaller guide ropes. 

When the signal was given that all was ready, the team lurched 
forward until the slack in the rope had been taken up. Then strain- 
ing against their collars, the animals braced their feet in the hard- 
packed dirt of the road. 

The scaffolding on the belfry trembled; the pulleys squealed; 
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but the bell slowly left the earth and began to ascend skyward. 
Slowly, slowly it rose while the men below pulled on the side 
ropes, the sweat glistening on their faces. It was then it happened. 

With a taut twang, the main rope parted with such suddenness 
that the horses went down on their knees. The weight of the bell 
was too great for the men on the secondary ropes to hold, so they 
let go and scurried to safety. 

High on the belfry, Samuel M. Beckwith had been shouting 
orders to the men below and had been guiding the upward course 
of the bell. The parting of the main rope threw him off balance. 
There was a cry of horror from the crowd below as Mr. Beckwith 
plunged headlong. 

He was unconscious, a broken rag of a man when the laborers 
lifted him from the bell. A doctor was called, but there was noth- 
ing that could be done. He died within the hour. 


FIFTY-SIX STROKES OF THE BELL 


I have never heard the chant of the old church bell in West 
Edmeston resounding across the Brookfield Hills in Madison 
County, but old-timers claim they used to hear it often in the 
old days. 

“The sun was shining brightly that April day in 1865,” the late 
Rodelia Keith of Brookfield used to say. “I was only ten years old 
and playing outdoors with my two brothers when we heard the 
church bell at West Edmeston tolling. We immediately stopped 
our game to listen to the notes. 

“It was the custom in those days to toll the church bell when 
anyone passed away, and at the close of the tolling to strike the 
age of the departed one. We children listened for the age and 
slowly counted up to fifty-six. Had some friend of ours been 
stricken? 

“The next morning a telegram was received at Leonardsville. 
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President Lincoln had been shot and killed while attending the 
theater with his family. 

‘To this day, whenever I hear the church bell tolling, I think 
of that dramatic moment of my life.” 


THE OLD BELL RINGER 


Elias Andrews is remembered as the father of a long line of 
organ builders; the family’s red brick home still stands in Utica. 
Long before Elias’s sons and his grandsons became famous, the old 
man was a respected citizen of Waterville, Oneida County. At this 
time the old brick Baptist Church dominated the “Green.” Old 
Elias was the lovable old dictator of Waterville’s candlelight era. 
In those days before a town clock had been installed, Elias was the 
official timekeeper and bell ringer of the village. 

In all his faithful years of service in keeping the whole town in 
order and on time, the old man never missed a day of work. Regu- 
larly at nine in the morning the bell in the Baptist Church belfry 
would speak out, summoning the children to school, or on Sundays, 
the people to church. At 12:00 noon, the bell again would toll, 
reminding the populace that it was dinner time. In the evening, 
the tolling of the bell designated nine o'clock, the time when all 
decent people should be in bed and all candles out. 

Assuredly Elias Andrews was a man to respect. Whenever he 
walked about the village, the women folks smiled kindly, the chil- 
dren followed, and the men doffed their hats. He was Father 
Time’s official representative and the whole business of the town 
hinged on his silver timepiece. 


THE INDIAN’S BELL 


I was six years old that Sunday morning when I first heard the 
bell of the old Indian Castle Church in the historic town of 
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Danube, Herkimer County. Accompanied by my pretty, golden- 
haired Aunt Inez, who was only a few years older than myself, I 
had come by train from her home in Little Falls, in what was the 
first lap of our journey to the old Walter homestead in the village 
of Newville. 

The dusty roads near the small railroad station at the Castle 
were alive with people. While many were walking, others were 
driving along in smart carriages and democrat wagons. 

“Look,” I said, pointing, “all the people seem glad to hear the 
sound of the bell.” 

“They are happy to hear it ring,” my aunt answered, “for it 
was some of their ancestors who saved it from the Indians many 
long years ago.” 

As we followed the winding road on foot through the gorges 
to Newville, I heard for the first time the story of the Indians’ bell. 

While the date of the erection of the old Indian Church at the 
Castle is given as 1769, the actual year of its founding is not defi- 
nitely known. Sir William Johnson wrote of having built a church 
at his own expense in 1772, lamenting the fact that he was unable 
to secure the services of a missionary. It was one of the three 
churches constructed under Sir William’s auspices before the 
Revolution. Erected originally as part of a plan to Christianize Sir 
William’s Mohawk Indian friends, it is said the stench of the 
Indians’ unwashed bodies kept many an early white settler from 
attending services there. The bell tolled almost endlessly on those 
Sunday mornings, to please the Indians. It had been cast in Eng- 
land and the red men never tired of listening to its velvet tones. 

When the day came that the Tories and Indians were forced 
to leave for Canada, the church was taken over by the white set- 
tlers as a house of worship. Then one night the red men returned 
and stole their beloved treasure from the belfry of the church and 
sank it in the river; later they floated it down to the “marked 
tree.” 
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For many days thereafter the German-Palatinate settlers 
searched vainly for the bell, but were unable to unearth any clues 
as to its whereabouts. Finally giving up in despair, they settled 
down to waiting for the time the Indians would return to remove 
it from its hiding place. 

Time passed. Then one dark night, the Mohawks again stealthi- 
ly invaded the settlement. They were probably well primed on 
“fire water’ and slightly overconfident. The bell was raised care- 
fully from the river bed and suspended on a long pole. As it was 
covered with mud and slime from its immersion in the water, some 
of the Mohawks became doubtful whether it would ever toll again 
as it had in the past. Disregarding consequences, one savage loosed 
the clapper and the bell pealed loudly. The Indians rejoiced at the 
sound and again the bell sent its appealing call throughout the 
settlement. 

Soon, from every home, the settlers rushed forth with drawn 
guns. The Mohawks dropped their precious burden and fled. So 
the bell was once more restored to the belfry of the church, a little 
more dented perhaps, and with a small crack in its side where it 
had struck a stone when the Indians abandoned it. 

“The people listen for the bell on Sunday morning,” my aunt 
said, “just as their people did before them. And they are happy 
to know their bell is safe.” 


WHEN THE BELL TOLLED 


The little village of Hamilton in Madison County was cele- 
brating its quietest New Year’s in history at one second past mid- 
night, 1946. And while an air of blissful solitude hung heavy over 
the rooftops, the bell in the steeple of the new Park Methodist 
Church suddenly clanged forth a raucous welcome to the New 
Year. 
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I have mentioned all this, for the story behind the ringing of 
the bell is of the sort that makes folklore. The bell was rung for 
my special benefit. Here is how it happened. 

Like most country editors of weekly newspapers, I write a fair: 
share of copy ahead of time, but in the past tense. In my case I had 
just completed a New Year’s story for my weekly newspaper col- 
umn in which I had written for the opening paragraph; “As I 
write these lines the bells in the church steeples of the Village are 
pealing out their welcome to the New Year.’ The column had 
been given to the printer and was “set” when I learned that the 
church bells of the village were never rung on New Year’s. I could 
not change my story, so I called up the Rev. Malcolm L. Rowe, 
pastor of the Methodist Church, and told him my predicament. 

“Tl ring the bell for you,” he said, “so you won't be a liar.” 

At one second past midnight, 1946, the bell in the Park Church 
steeple welcomed in the New Year. # 


UNION COLLEGE GHOST 


By JAMES G. SHAW, Jr. 


ANY years ago, the story goes, just after the Dutch 
settled in the Mohawk Valley and when Schenectady 
was) still a cluster of rude cabins, one of the more 

independent colonists settled with his daughter near the Scotia 
end of the present B. and M. railroad bridge. 

He was a quick-tempered old fellow, as irascible an old cur- 
mudgeon as ever chased an ardent suitor from the side of an 
attractive daughter. But for the daughter, the other settlers would 
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have been glad enough to leave him alone; as it was, so popular 
was his farm with the young men of the area that he threatened 
violent action to keep them away. 

His threats and violent temper finally discouraged all but one 
of the suitors. This one, his discretion overruled by love and a 
summer moon, stole out one night for a clandestine meeting with 
the young woman. The lovers were talking quietly in the dooryard 
when a sudden noise awakened the old man. He saw the couple 
and, with a roar of anger, shot down the youth. The terror-stricken 
girl ran off into the woods screaming for help. Neighbors heard her 
scream, listened angrily to her story, and then descended upon the 
father and killed him in his own dooryard. 

The girl, hysterical at the second tragedy, wandered off again 
unnoticed. When the crowd had completed its vengeance, it sud- 
denly suspected a trick by the girl to rid herself of a father known 
to be tyrannical and overbearing. They now angrily pursued her. 
She heard them coming and ran faster, still too emotionally upset 
to explain to them. She crossed the river with her pursuers, angrier 
than ever, close behind her. 

When she reached the other bank she began to run again and 
finally made her way to the heights where Union College now 
stands. Dawn was breaking as she ran across a field and tried to 
leap a small creek to escape her pursuers. But she tripped and fell, 
and in a minute they were upon her. After a shouted accusation 
she was hanged from the nearest tree. 

There are those who say that on many summer nights, but 
especially on the night of the first full moon in July, the whole 
tragic climax of the story is repeated on the Union College campus. 
And some people have reported seeing the ghost of a young girl, 
a great red bruise on her neck, wandering the banks of the Mo- 
hawk looking and crying in vain for her lost lover. # 








AN ITALIAN VERSION OF 
“MAID FREED FROM THE GALLOWS” 


By ELVIRA FRANCELLO 


HE following Italian folksong has been traditional in my 

family for several generations. It was taught me by my 

mother, Mrs. Erma Francello, a native of Belsito, Calabria, 
in the Italian toe. The similarity to the well-known British bal- 
lad “Maid Freed from the Gallows” (Child #95) will be immedi- 
ately apparent. My mother likes to explain that the young girl is 
traveling by boat from Calabria to Sicily, that she has no money 
to pay her fare, so the sailors threaten to drown her. But Professor 
Child, in his introduction to the English ballad, observes that in 
both northern and southern Europe there are many versions in 
which the girl has fallen into the hands of corsairs and she be- 
seeches her relatives for ransom. He especially mentions the Si- 
cilian variant. 


I I 
“Marinari, non mi affondati “Sailors, do not drown me 
Che la tempesta non viene adesso. For the storm has not yet broken. 
Lo mando a dire a mi madre I'll send and ask my mother 
Se mi vuole pagare per me.” If she will pay for me.” 


“Tua madre ha mandato a dire: “Your mother has answered: 
‘Tre leoni, tre vapori, tre colonne “Three lions, three ships, three 


di oro cia, columns of gold there are, 
Marinari, affondatelal!’ ” Sailors, drown her!’ ” 
Il Il 
“Marinari, non. mi affondati “Sailors, do not drown me 


Che la tempesta non viene adesso. For the storm has not yet broken. 
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Lo mando a dire a mio padre 

Se mi vuole pagare per me.” 

“Tuo padre ha mandato a dire: 

‘Tre leoni, tre vapori, tre colonne 
di oro cia, 

Marinari, affondatelal’ ” 


Ill 
“Marinari, non mi affondati 
Che la tempesta non viene adesso. 
Lo mando a dire ai miei fratelli 
Se mi vogliono pagare per me.” 
“Tuoi fratelli hanno mandato a 
dire: 
‘Tre leoni, tre vapori, tre colonne 
di. oro cia. 
Marinari, affondatela!’ ” 


IV 
“Marinari, non mi affondati 
Che la tempesta non viene adesso. 
Lo mando a-dire alle mie sorelle 
Se mi vogliono pagare per me.” 
“Le tue sorelle hanno mandato a 
dire: 
‘Tre leoni, tre vapori, tre colonne 
di oro cia, 
Marinari, affondatela!’”’ 


V 

“Marinari, non mi affondati 
Che la tempesta non viene adesso. 
Lo mando a dire al mio amore 
Se mi vuole pagare per me.” 
“Tu amore ha mandato a dire: 
‘Tre leoni, tre vapori, tre colonne 

di oro cia, 
Marinari, non la affondati!’”’ 
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I'll send and ask my father 

If he will pay for me.” 

“Your father has answered: 

‘Three lions, three ships, three 
columns of gold there are, 

Sailors, drown her!’ ” 


Ill 
“Sailors, do not drown me 
For the storm has not yet broken. 


_T’ll send and ask my brothers 


If they will pay for me.” 
“Your brothers have answered: 


‘Three lions, three ships, three 
columns of gold, there are, 
Sailors, drown her!’ ” 


IV 
“Sailors, do not drown me 
For the storm has not yet broken. 
I'll send and ask my sisters 
If they will pay for me.” 
“Your sisters have answered: 


‘Three lions, three ships, three 
columns of gold, there are, 
Sailors, drown her!’ ” 


V 
“Sailors, do not drown me 
For the storm has not yet broken. 
I'll send and ask my love 
If he will pay for me.” 
“Your love has answered: 
‘Three lions, three ships, three 
columns of gold there are, 
Sailors, do not drown her!’” 


2 








TWO SALT-SEA TALL TALES 


[ Upstaters think they invented the tall tale, that it just naturally 
grows best in the mountains and on hill farms. Down on Long Island 
they know better, for they cultivate the tall tale of the sea in those 
parts with tender care. Here are two recently collected, 

Edna van Popering collected the tale of the giant oyster from Tice 
Locker of West Sayville, Long Island. 

Eloise Worth and Sue Hildreth collected the tale of the monster 
sea serpent from Capt. John Phillips of Sag Harbor, one of the last 
of the whaling captains. Capt. Phillips allowed afterward that this 
hadn’t really happened to him, “but it was easier to tell that way.” 
It really had happened to some of his crew who had shipped on other 
vessels.— EprTor ] 


THE GIANT OYSTER 


About 1800 the oysters stopped spawning and they were scarce 
and expensive, often bringing as much as five dollars a hundred. 
Great tales were told of the size of these oysters — the last of the 
old crop. It’s rather hazy in my memory, but I do remember them 
telling of an oyster that swallowed a whole oyster boat. The oyster 
got stranded by low tide a few months later, and when they opened 
it up, the men were all alive and healthy. And while they’d been 
in there, they'd done some digging and found a pearl, big’s one of 
them buoys. 


THE SEA SERPENT 


We set sail on Friday, which is very bad, according to whaling 
tradition, and as a result of this bad move, we had a very poor 
catch. We hit a storm below the Cape and were lost. We drifted 
for days with no idea of where we were. After a while, we realized 
that we were in the waters of the Antarctic. One day we saw what 
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happened to be an island. We tried to put ashore, but the thing 
moved. It was a long snakelike sea serpent. We rested quietly, hop- 
ing it wouldn’t harm us. The serpent put his tail in his mouth 
and went to sleep, enclosing us in a lagoon. We were really in a 
fix, and we had to get out. Finally we got an idea. He was so large, 
that if you cut a canal through his back, he’d never even feel it; 
it would be just like a pin scratch. So we started cutting the blub- 
ber away to get out. The blubber of this animal was such as we 
had never seen before, so we tried it in the try-pots, and discovered 
that it was the finest oil that you could ever find. It was even better 
than the best whale oil we had ever prepared. Our catch was bad, 
and so we thought the monster wouldn’t even miss a few ton of 
his hide. We loaded'the ship with blubber and oil. What we could- 
n’t boil down, we stored, because we wanted to get out of that 
place as quick as we could, and to take as much of the oil and 
blubber as we could. Just as we were pulling out of the canal we 
had cut, the serpent woke up, and started chasing us. His breath 
was so strong that we put up full sail and could keep a good dis- 
tance ahead of him. We had a cannon aboard ship (all the whaling 
vessels did because of pirates). We used all our ammunition on 
him, but the cannon balls bounced off his hide like marbles. 
Finally we took a keg of nails, and fired them into his mouth. 
They went in his throat, and he gave up. # 


COBD 








CITY BILLET 
FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 


By ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS 


NDOM JOTTINGS: Extremely interesting classification 
of folk tales received from the Sociedade Brasileira de 
Folklore; Luis da Comara Cascudo, President. Main 

types are tales of enchantment, exempla, animal fables, religious 
tales, etiological stories, riddle stories, cumulative stories, facetiae 
and jokes, tales of crime revealed by natural objects, stories of out- 
witted demons, and stories of death. Provocative, eh?...Mari 
Sandoz (whose new novel goes to press soon) and Austin Corcoran, 
old-time cowman, unanimously opposed to yodeling in western 
songs as completely synthetic. ..Corcoran points out the number 
of cowboy “folksongs” which were originally poems, many by 
friends of his (e.g., “Spanish is the Lovin’ Tongue,” “Little Joe 
the Wrangler,” and his own “Chuck Time on the Round, Up’). 
Asked about cowboy singing, he replies, “Some could sing, and 
some just: sang’’...Announcement from Utah Humanities Re- 
search Foundation, Hector Lee, Director. Write to him at the 
University of Utah if you have “letters, diaries, pictures, maps, 
minutes of meetings or proceedings, court records, poems, music, 
and stories of legendary or factual events concerning the founding 
and development of the state”. .. French Folklore Society here in 
New York City, doing splendid work in its Bulletin, sponsors sing- 
ing ‘and dance groups; folklore contests in schools. Get in touch 
at 320. West 86th Street, N. Y. 24... Death of Mellinger E. Henry, 
pioneer folksong collector, just across the river in Jersey on Jan- 
uary 30. His Songs Sung in the Southern Appalachians and A 
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Bibliography for the Study of American Folk-Songs in every folk- 
lore library... Delightful Mexican card from Ralph Steele Boggs 
— does he still sing “El Rancho Grande?’ . . . Foiklore and politics 
at the Voodoo Restaurant in the Village on the night when news 
of the Haitian Revolution broke... Joseph Campbell’s lecture on 
Irisk folkways for Padraic Colum’s Irish Literary Group at the 
Carroll Club...Notes from Mrs. J. Harmon Massimo, of the 
Bronx Society of Arts and Sciences, and from Nina Sydney Baker, 
who writes of using folk tales and songs in her work with children 
at the Great Neck Library. 


RECORDS: Biggest folksong record news is from Asch, who have 
formed the DISC Company to continue “music of all countries 
...With special attention to folkways. In this connection, DISC 
has concluded arrangements with the Franco-American Cultural 
Exchange and cultural representatives of the U.S.S.R.” First al- 
bums released are America’s Favorite Songs, by Bess Lomax, Butch 
Hawes, Pete Seeger, and Tom Glazer. Contents: “Down in the 
Valley,” “Casey Jones,’ “Go Tell Aunt Nancy,” “Cowboy's La- 
ment,” “Buffalo Gal,” “Careless Love.” Negro Folk Songs, by 
Leadbelly; eighteen songs about bad men and bad women, spirit- 
uals, country dances, cowboy songs. Hudson Valley Songs, by 
Frank Warner; folksongs collected by the Warners from the Adi- 
rondacks on down. Album includes lumberjack and sea chanteys, 
rare ballads... Henri René with orchestra and chorus modernizes 
Russian folk music on a Victor International record, 25-0057: 
‘‘Meadowland,” based on a march, and “Scarlet Sarafan,” an old 
song... Italian folksongs, not sung but piano-played, available in 
Decca’s Serenade set by Carmen Cavallero. .. Victor International 
again, with 25—4004, Greta Keller singing the original “Lili Mar- 
lene” in German. .. Another Victor is Red Seal, 10—1181, “I Won- 
der as I Wander” by Gladys Swarthout. ..Keynote is to issue an 
Andrew Rowan Summers’ album. ..Under the Asch label recent- 
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ly appeared a collector's set containing ballads by George Edwards, 
Richard Dyer-Bennet, and others, priced unfortunately at $5.00 
... Susie Reed not recording with Cosmo as reported in our last 
column; hasn't decided which of the other companies to go with. 
Meanwhile she’s been asked to record for the Library of Congress. 


SEND IN YOUR LIST DEPARTMENT: Dorothy M. Johnson 
of The Woman writes me, “You asked a question in the NEw 
YoRK FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, ‘Is there a new danger of standard- 
ization of folk songs?’ There certainly is, and it’s too bad. I have 
five Barbara Allens now, and there is one in the new Dyer-Bennet 
album. I'd like but can’t find, recordings of Sir Patrick Spens, 
Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship, The Wreck of the Old 97, 
Casey Jones, Our Gudeman, Kinmont Willie, Lykewake Dirge, 
Captain Kidd, and a lot of others. Why don’t the boys ditch Bar- 
bara Allen and introduce some new blood?” I think this list a 
fine one for the current crop of folk singers to note, and invite 
other readers to send in their choices for listing in City Billet. 
What folksongs would you like to have in record form? Maybe we 
can get results...Meanwhile, there are old recordings, most of 
them unavailable, of the following: “Wreck of the 97” (Clayton 
McMicken, Asch) and “Casey Jones” (Riley Puckett, Columbia; 
Vernon Dalhart, Victor; Carl Sandburg, Musicraft; as well as 
DISC, see above). “Captain Wedderburn’s Courtship” appears in 
part of Burl Ives’ “Riddle Song’’ (Okeh and Columbia), and “Cap- 
tain Kidd,” in its Sam Hall (or “Damn Your Eyes’’) form is in Sand- 
burg’s Musicraft album, and has also been recorded by Tex Ritter 
(Decca) and Bill Bender (Asch). 


MORE JOTTINGS: Speaking of folksongs now familiar to con- 
cert and radio audiences, we can look for them next in the movies. 
Edna Valentine Bruce reports that the forthcoming film “Smoky” 
features Burl Ives’ singing of ‘Laredo,’ “The Blue Tail Fly,” 
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“Foggy Foggy Dew,” and others...Alan Lomax phoned me for 
information on the sources of “Cockleshells” and “The Spanish 
Lady,” to be used in program notes for a new Burl Ives album... 
Which reminds me of Richard Dyer-Bennet’s story of how he 
learned “Cockleshells’— from a lady who heard the music come 
up through the heating system of a women’s clubhouse and traced 
it to the singing of an Irish woman. .. Why doesn’t The O’Beirne 
do an article for us on “The Spanish Lady” and “Cockleshells” 
among others? Fascinating to listen to Vincent Hurley, Oliver 
Gogarty, and himself over the convivial glass, laughing at the 
whole kit and caboodle of us program noters and song explainers 
... Josef Marais answering the perennial question about his con- 
nection with his theme song, “Sarie Marais,” “None at all.’ Marais 
happens to be the most common name in South Africa, as Smith 
is here. . . John Cosgrove tells about the fabulous days when Daca 
ran a bookstore in Washington Square, kept a piano in the cor-: 
ner, and taught folksongs to the interested. That’s where John 
learned many of his. .. Harry McKinlay joining up with the Alli- 
sons in a series of engagements...Herbert Halpert out of the 
Army, here in New York...Station WNYC’s American Music 
Festival scheduled folk singers “across the board”: the Allisons, 
Tom Scott, Woody Guthrié, Tom Glazer, Edith Allaire, Susan 
Reed, the Brands, Ruth Neal, Betty Saunders, Pete Seeger, Josh 
White, Andrew Rowan Summers, Harry McKinlay. Held between 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays, the Festival is an annual 
bonanza for folksong enthusiasts. 


BOOKS: Is the Irish Folklore Commission prepared for large 
crowds of visitors? I think every person interested in folklore who 
reads Lovely is the Lee by Robert Gibbings (Dutton) will head 
for the first ship to Ireland. A more entrancing, winning, warm- 
ing book I never read — all this and folklore too — for it’s tucked 
full of stories, customs, snatches of songs, odd information. . . 
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More good news: Jack Thorp’s Pardner of the Wind is back in 
print. If your bookstore doesn’t have it, write to Caxton Printers, 
Caldwell, Idaho. This is worth any amount of trouble — the best 
book on cowboy songs and lore yet to appear. ..Another Caxton 
title is Mary Richardson Walker: Her Book, by Ruth McGee. 
Diary and letters about the third white woman to cross the Rockies, 
good detail on missionaries in Maine and among the Indians... 
Santa Fe is a popular subject. James Marshall’s Santa Fe is about 
“the railroad that built an empire.” A devoted report, with some 
sidelights on Kansas and New Mexico history and adventure, and 
a valuable appendix of railroad slang (Random)...And Ruth 
Laughlin’s Caballeros is really a complete Baedeker of the city of 
Santa Fe, with chapters on its Spanish folkways, history, songs, 
plays, crafts, etc. Reprinted by Caxton...More railroad lore up 
the folklorists’ alley in Railroad Avenue, by Freeman H. Hubbard: 
Casey Jones, ‘‘Jawn” Henry, the Andrews’ Raid, Long John Simp- 
kins, Jesse James, Kate Shelley, the Johnstown flood, Harry Mc- 
Clintock, and some wonderful “‘raildogs” (Whittlesey House). . . 
From B. A. Nicoleau, Chansons Folkloriques d’ Haiti, collected by 
Prof. Werner A. Jaegerhuber (Canez, Haiti) — six concert pieces 
based on voodoo songs, the words unaltered. 


FOLK DANCE GROUPS: Marshall Wershaw has very kindly 
sent in a list of city dance gatherings, and Olga M. Schuster for- 
warded the monthly Folk Dancer (P.O. Box 201, Flushing, N. Y.), 
whose directory includes groups all over the country. . . From these 
are culled these further listings. Sundays: (1st and 3rd) Philo-Celtic 
Society, 331 E. 70th St., evenings; YMHA, 92nd St. and Lexington 
Ave., 8:30 p.m.; David Hahn’s group at Studio 61, Carnegie Hall, 
6 p.m. Mondays: Bill Cairns leads at International YWCA, 341 E. 
17th St., 8:30 p.m. Tuesdays: Michael Herman at 19th St., Marks 
Pl., 7:30 p.m. Wednesdays: West Side YMCA, 5 W. 63rd St., Don 
Chambers, leader; David Hahn at 19th St., Marks Pl., 8 p.m. 
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Thursdays: Ed Durlacher at Central YWCA, Lexington Ave. and 
53rd St.; Country Dance Society at City Center, 130 W. 56th St., 
7:30 p.M.; Bill Cairns at Queens College; Aino Vare’s group at 740 
40th St., Brooklyn, 8 p.m. Fridays, Gaelic Society at Hunter Col- 
lege Alumnae Hall, 8 p.m.; Margot Mayo’s American Square Dance 
Group, 1657 Broadway, 8 p.m.; Michael Herman’s Community 
Folk Dance Center, 19th St., Marks Pl., 8 p.m....Marshall Wer- 
shaw adds, “It was at the Community Folk Dance Center that 
Gene Kelly picked up the material that went into his dance with 
the tiny Mexican girl in ‘Anchors Away.’ ” a 


FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS 
A STUDENT GUIDE TO COLLECTING FOLKLORE! 


By LOUIS C. JONES 


WHY COLLECT FOLKLORE? 


Folklore is the most fragile kind of history there is — so fragile 
and so easily lost and forgotten that if people don’t take the time 
to record it, a whole segment of the people’s lives is lost with it. 
Folklore is the part of history which is unwritten, because it lives 
on the people’s tongues and in their everyday ways, until some- 
body takes the trouble to preserve it. It is as important to know 
the songs men sang and the recipes women baked by, the yarns they 
spun and the customs they observed, as it is to know how they 

1In a slightly different form this article was sent to those schools co-operating 
in the state-wide folklore collecting contest which the New York Folklore Society is 


sponsoring jointly with The New York Historical Association through their junior 
magazine, The Yorker. 
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voted. But these are such simple, homely, everyday things that the 
historian neglects them — and it is left for the folklorist to fill in 
the gap. And so, when you are collecting the folklore in your family 
and community, you are recording the cultural history of your 
people, and that is time well spent. 

If folklore is fragile history, it is also tough art. Some of it sur- 
vives from generation to generation, sometimes over centuries, 
even over millenia. Some children’s rhymes go back to Roman 
times, some charms and taboos come to us from the furthest rim 
of history. Some ballads were first sung five hundred years ago, 
and many proverbs are timeless. One story told of Paul Bunyan’s 
Blue Ox Babe is very like one told in pre-Christian Scandinavia, 
and the tall tales and short tales told around the stove of a country 
store are known in many tongues and over many ages. 

Folklore itself is often — amazingly often — art. Many folksongs 
have verbal beauty and haunting music; the stories have the form, 
structure, and pace we require of artistic narrative; the humor has 
the universality of human laughter. More, here is the stuff from 
which the artist, musician, novelist, and story writer shapes his 
creation. Thus when we collect folklore we gather in the great 
common heritage of all the people and, at the same time, the raw 
materials for the creation of the highest forms of art. 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR 


As a folklore collector you are looking for the parts of our 
culture which are kept alive by word of mouth rather than by the 
printed page. If you are in doubt about whether or not something 
is folklore, ask yourself: Do the people learn this from the printed 
page or from other people? If the answer is the latter, then you are 
on the right track. Sometimes you will find that materials you 
collect from the people have been published; the test then be- 
comes: Did my informant (the person who told me) learn it from 
tradition or from the printed page? 
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We can divide our New York folklore into seven broad classifi- 
cations. 


I CHILDLORE 


This covers all the rhymes, songs, and beliefs of small children: ball- 
bouncing and rope-skipping rhymes, games that children teach each 
other, baby lore (e.g., “This little pig went to market”), customs (e.g., 
wishing on a load of hay), tongue twisters, tricks, and children’s jokes. 


II FOLKSAY 


The sayings of the people, proverbs, riddles, epitaphs, strange names, 
interesting place names (e.g., Pancake Hollow) and how they came to 
be, and special vocabularies for special jobs. 


III FOLKWAYS AND CUSTOMS 


Unusual architecture (e.g., eight-sided houses), folk art (e.g., carving, 
quilts, etc.), customs of all kinds, holiday observances (past and present), 
farm customs, special times and ways of planting, weather sayings and 
beliefs, recipes, remedies, and wedding and funeral customs. 


IV INDIVIDUALS AND COMMUNITIES 


Unusual or idealistic communities (e.g., Shakers, Oneida, etc.) and the 
stories people tell about them, eccentric characters, local heroes, folk 
stories about historical figures, outlaws, Indian fighters, peddlers, and 
pirates. 


V NARRATIVES AND FOLK HISTORY 


Legends about particular localities, short yarns of all kinds, tall (exag- 
gerated) tales, religious tales, stories about tricksters, buried treasure, 
hoaxes, fairy tales. Folk history about the antirent troubles (1840's), 
the canals, underground railroad, local murders, wars, railroads, pio- 
neer times, and trials. 


VI SUPERNATURAL 


Beliefs, “superstitions,” devil lore, dreams, lore of the Evil Eye, stories 
about fairies, banshees, ghosts, healers, Shedim (Jewish imps), omens, 
vampires, werewolves, and witches. 
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VII SONGS 


Watch out here that you look for songs people learn from others, not 
the radio or song sheets or books. If you know someone who can take 
down music, that’s so much the better. Try especially to find local songs 
about your community and its past, but keep your ears open for all 
kinds of folksongs. 


FROM WHOM TO COLLECT (INFORMANTS) 


Every experienced folklore collector will tell you that there 
is no way of foreseeing who his best informants will be. Very often 
old people with good memories who have not bothered much with 
book learning are most helpful — but not always. People who have 
come here from Europe can give you interesting European lore 
they have brought among their memories — and don’t forget that 
much of our American folklore came at one time or another from 
Europe. Local historians, workers, farmers, village doctors, librari- 
ans, storekeepers, school janitors, Grange members, neighbors — 
almost anyone — may know stories or other materials or be able 
to tell you who does know them. 

The best method I know is to start in your own family — your 
father and mother, your grandparents. Younger brothers and sis- 
ters may know childlore you never heard. Then move on to cou- 
sins, aunts, uncles, your family’s friends and neighbors; but start 
with people you know well and get your first collecting experience 
among them. Then you will be prepared to collect from anyone. 

Learn as much as you can about each informant: where he was 
born, what kind of life he has lived, where he has lived, what work 
he has done, and where he learned the folklore you collect. 


HOW TO COLLECT 


The art of folklore collecting is the art of good conversation. 
It is largely a matter of making friends with your informants and 
asking leading and helpful questions to encourage their memories. 
Keep a little notebook handy so that you can take down at least 
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the highlights of each item. Tell stories back to your informant 
“to see if you got it right.” Tell them that you want to learn the 
song or story and you want to be sure you get it right. Never ask 
your informant if he “knows any folklore.” He won't. But ask 
about that funny story he told Charley Brown the other day, or 
the stories he’s always telling about his fishing trips — then you 
may get something. Give your informant a specific suggestion for 
his first item; then try all sorts of other angles. A singer of songs 
may know ghost tales; a spinner of tall tales may know about old 
election-day customs; a grandmother who is full of proverbs may 
remember children’s games from the old country, or wedding be- 
liefs, or remedies. Ask questions; then ask some more questions; 
then, just as you’re leaving, try one last question. 

Endeavor to get down the exact words and phrases of your in- 
formants, especially the picturesque and characteristic sayings. Get 
it down the way you heard it; don’t rewrite it to make it “pretty.” 

I said above that collecting folklore is good conversation; I 
might add that it requires good manners. Don’t laugh at beliefs 
or customs you find strange. Maybe your informant knew a witch 
once, and maybe you don’t believe in witches. That’s well and 
good, but it’s bad manners to make fun of this belief — even by a 
smile. Your informant is doing you a favor, and you'll get far 
more material if you make him feel that you are aware of your 
indebtedness. 

Help your informant with leading questions, ask all kinds of 
questions, listen carefully, write it accurately, be polite; and you'll 
find that collecting folklore is tremendous fun and wonderfully 
rewarding. 


SETTING UP THE COLLECTION 


Folklorists differ as to the best organization of large archives. 
Many of them keep the folklore from each informant together; 
others think in terms of collectors, keeping the materials gathered 
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by each contributor in its original form and making a card index 
of the types to be found in each paper. Others break their various 
collections up and file the materials by types. There are advan- 
tages in each method, and it is not the purpose of this article to 
weigh them. 

The following suggestions apply to the individual's collection 
and will meet the basic requirements of any of the organizational 
plans mentioned above: 

Every item included must contain the name of the informant, the 
date collected, the name of the collector. There must be information 
supplied about each informant: name, approximate age, where born, 
address, and as much more as you are able to tell us about background 
and personality. 

Every item must be classified (see ““What to Look for,’”’ above). 

Don’t try to write your collection up into a continuous narrative; 
this is not a project in composition. Put each story or song on a single 
sheet of paper. Proverbs and sayings from the same informant might 
well be on the same page — or epitaphs from the same cemetery. Write 
on only one side. 

One method of organization for an individual collection would 
be something like this: 

Table of contents. 

List of informants with biographical information. 

The material itself, sorted into types; all the childlore together, 
then the folksay, customs, individuals, narratives, supernatural, songs. 
Each item on one side of a single sheet, with the name of the collector 
and informant on the back. # 


SS 








BOOK REVIEW 


Hill Country Tunes. By Samuel Preston Bayard. Philadelphia: 
Folklore Society, 1944[1945]. (American Folklore Memoirs, Vol. 
XXXIX.) Pp. xxvii, 175. $3.00. 


RELATIVELY untouched realm in American folklore has been 
that of instrumental folk tunes, their provenience and his- 
tory. Here is a brilliant pioneering work by a distinguished scholar 
in the field, Professor Samuel P. Bayard of Pennsylvania State 
College. In writing of the music of western Pennsylvania, he 
illuminates the entire subject. Professor Bayard is most modest 
in his claims, but the value of his book extends far beyond them. 
He says, “I may, it is true, have some reason to surmise that no 
profound difference exists between tunes and conditions in other 
regions and those in western Pennsylvania...but the tradition 
and practices here described are intended to apply only to this 
limited area.” Yet New Yorkers and the inhabitants of forty-six 
other states will find this slim volume an indispensable guide to 
the instrumental music of their own sections. 

Collected from nine informants living in four counties are 95 
tunes, with notes as to player, place and date of performance, 
source and relations of tune, and excellent bibliographical refer- 
ences. About 30 of these airs are called Irish, 2 Scotch, 10 “British” 
(meaning, apparently, of the Celtic British tradition), 2 seem to be 
of Anglo-Saxon tradition, and only 5 are German. Of the remain- 
der, some have American connections, others are unknown. From 
this the conclusion might be drawn that the Irish influence is 
strongest, which Professor Bayard says in a qualified way in a foot- 
note, even adding that it “would not be surprising.” He explains 
that the major settlement of this part of Pennsylvania was made 
by the Scotch and Irish, concurrently with the Germans, and that 
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German folk musicians took over the Celtic traditions around 
them, modifying but not changing them. 

The introductory and prefatory remarks cover the style and 
technique of the country fiddlers, the musicological aspects of 
their playing, and some valuable generalizations. Professor Bayard 
finds fiddle and fife music more tenaciously preserved in this area 
than folksongs, and he estimates that “there must have been some 
hundreds of tunes in the memories of our old-time folk musicians” 
which are vanishing as the old-timers die and as “dance orchestra” 
instruments occupy the younger generation. He is “convinced of 
the connection between instruments and musical repertory in our 
tradition. ..It seems quite safe to say that where fiddles and fifes 
are still played in the countryside, old folk music is remembered; 
where they are not, the traditional music is forgotten.” 

It is a matter of distaff pride that the principal contributor to 
the collection is a woman (a not unusual circumstance among 
country musicians). Mrs. Sarah Gray Armstrong inherited the 
“Gray tradition” from her father and his four brothers, who used 
to play together at dances. Other players are in the “Dunbar tra- 
dition” — those who lived in this exceptionally musical town. Its 
principal fifer had been Sam Waggle, who was a fifer in the Civil 
War. The one “folksy” bit in Professor Bayard’s straightforward 
chapter on his informants deals with Waggle. It bears quoting in 
full: 

“Peter Provance used to haunt his gunsmith’s shop in Dunbar, 
in order to hear the old man play; and certain of his tunes have 
been preserved because of this circumstance. Peter would beg him 
to play, and Waggle, highly flattered, would become excited and 
fussy. He would drop his stone-bowled, wooden-stemmed pipe, 
spit fine, and say, ‘All right, now, me boy —all right, now, you 
jest wait till I get me fife and me leg. Damn, jest wait till I get 
me fife! — Damn, where’s my leg? Sally, where’s me leg? Damn, 
Sally, where in Hell is me fife?’ and so forth. When fully equip- 
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ped, he would go out on the main street of Dunbar and there 
march up and down playing continually until he had ‘blowed his- 
self clear out.’ ”’ 

Professor Bayard’s style is highly readable as well as precise, 
and one wishes there were more anecdotes. The body of the book, 
however, consists of the airs and the notes appended to each in 
which its history and bibliography are given. To put into this 
order the chaos of “floating” tunes, titles, and sources of American 
instrumental folk music is a major achievement; its results are 
comparable, in value to the folklorist, to H. M. Belden’s Ballads 
and Songs Collected by the Missouri Folk-Lore Society. Hill Coun- 
ty Tunes is of great importance as a collection, a reference tool for 
sources and analogs, a guide in classification, and a model for 
future studies. 

Elaine Lambert Lewis 
# 


Garm Love 
HERB REMEDIES 


CompiLep By CATHERINE RELIHAN 


The following herb remedies were taken from the Folklore 
Archives of the New York State College for Teachers. 


Catnip tea is good for stomach ailments and is given to babies to make 
them sleep. 

A brew made of pigweed is good for infections. 

Sassafras and a brew made of burdock is good as a blood tonic. 


Tansy bitters is taken before breakfast to prevent colds. 
(Collected by Allan Simmons) 
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Boneset: Steep this herb into a tea. Given for colds. 

_ Pineroil [pennyroyal?} made into tea is given for fever. 

Burdock root: Scrape this root and form powder. Put into a bowl and 
pour water in it. Drink this for your blood. 

Wormwood: Steep this and rub it on for sprains or muscle aches. 

Arnica: Take the flower and put alcohol on it; then rub this on for 
sprains. (Collected by Thelma Barlow) 


Cook sweet flag for a cold and for worms. 
Sage: A bag around the neck will keep worms away. Can be heated for 
colds. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit and wild turnip were used for horse medicine. 
(Collected by Lulu Beers) 


Saffron tea given to a small baby is supposed to prevent yellow jaundice. 
(Collected by Louis Neubauer) 


To cure boils take alder tags, dried and rolled fine, mixed with mo- 
lasses; use one tablespoonful for nine successive mornings. 
Bluebells for lung troubles. 
Arborvitae for rheumatism and fever. 
Blue violet for sore throat, coughs, and eruptive diseases. 
Barberry for kidney troubles. 
Bittersweet for liver complaint. 
Bitter root for dropsy. 
Caraway for colic. 
Dandelion for jaundice. 
Sweet-scented goldenrod for nausea. 
Lily of the valley for Bright’s disease. 
Smartweed for strains. 
Trailing arbutus or mountain pink for kidney trouble. 
(Collected by John Griffin) 


Mullein for headache. 
Sumac for sore throat. 
Sullendine [celandine] for poison ivy. (Collected by Madeline Helmer) 


Ragweed for summer complaint. (Collected by Rosalind Kemmerer) 


The tea of yarrow leaves strengthens the eyes. (Collected by Margaret Wales) 
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Balsam cone and gin for colds. 


Garlic and rue mixture in a bottle with one-half pint of gin will cure 
worms. (Collected by M. A. Bradshaw) 


Smoke plantain leaves for asthma; use poultice of plantain for 
infection. 
Tansy — alcohol poultice for appendicitis. (Collected by Rosalind Kemmerer) 


# 
HERBERT HALPERT, recently Lieutenant Halpert of the Army Air 


Corps, has published scores of articles on various aspects of American 
folklore. We hope soon to carry a collection of his tall tales. 


REV. WHEATON P. WEBB, pastor of Centenary Methodist Church, 
Binghamton, was author of the article on witches in our initial num- 
ber, February, 1945. The wart lore, like his witchcraft, was collected 
in Worcester, New York. 


LT. EDMUND S. CARPENTER, U.S.M.C.R., has studied anthro- 
pology and folklore at the Universities of Pennsylvania and Cornell, 
and was, when last we knew, serving in the Pacific. 


WARREN WALKER, who spent a fair share of the war with the Air 
Corps in Italy, is now finishing work for his degree at State College for 
Teachers, Albany. He is a native of Ghent, which is not far from the 
scene of Beckwith’s crime. 


GEORGE W. WALTER is managing editor of the Hamilton Republi- 
can and the frequent publisher of folklore items in that paper. 


JAMES G. SHAW, JR.., is an editor and writer for the General Electric 
Company. ELVIRA FRANCELLO is a native of Glasco, New York. 
EDNA VAN POPERING has recently been collecting in western Long 
Island, while ELOISE WORTH and SUE HILDRETH have been 
working over the Sag Harbor territory. Because of her wide knowledge 
of American folk music ELAINE LAMBERT LEWIS seemed the ideal 
reviewer of S. P. Bayard’s book. = 

















NOTICES 


BEN A. BOTKIN. Just as this issue went to press it was our good fortune to have 
Ben A. Botkin, author of A Treasury of American Folklore and past president of the 
American Folklore Society, join our Board of Editors, to the delight of us all. 


CONVENTION. Suggestions for papers or any other matters concerning the Annual 
Meeting, which will probably be held in Elmira, September 11-13, should be sent 
directly to the President, Harold W. Thompson, Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York. 


EDITOR’S ADDRESS. Beginning in July the Editor’s address will be for a year: 
Frederiksted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, U.S. Letters addressed to State College, Albany, ia 
will be forwarded. | i 


METROPOLITAN NUMBER. The Autumn issue will be a special Metropolitan |@ 
Number with material solely from Greater New York. Its guest editors will be our \% 
vice-president, Elaine Lambert Lewis, and James O’Beirne. Manuscripts for that issue Fe 
should go directly to Miss Lewis at 589 Second Street, Brooklyn 15, New York. It 
promises already to be a very sprightly issue. Deadline, July 20. # 
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A fine historical romance of 
the Hudson River Valley 


As you turn the pages of this novel, you step back 
into — indeed you /ive in — the glittering feudal 
era of the Hudson River Valley. You share with 
Anetje Hoosen, the spirited daughter of a New 
York merchant, the brilliance of Valley society 
and tremble with her at the beginning of Leisler’s 
Rebellion. Authentic in its background, this is a 
story of a love that survived deep social changes. | 
It has the exciting sweep of its times, intimate s 
romance and adventure. $2.75 








“In Forever Possess, her first novel, Alexandra 
Phillips enters wholeheartedly and with complete 
success a field which is usually more enticing to 
men — the historic novel of adventure.’’—Chicago 
Sun 
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FOREVER 
POSSESS 


BY ALEXANDRA PHILLIPS 














E. P. DUTTON & CO. New York 10, N. Y. At all bookstores 








LETTERS OF 
A TICONDEROGA FARMER 
Edited by Frederick G. Bascom 


Joseph Cook left his Ticonderoga home at the age of 
thirteen to begin an education that continued for 
over twenty years. Selections from the correspondence 
between father, mother, and son present this New York 
State family, and show something of farm, school and 
university life during the last century. $2.00 


+ 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A FARM BOY 
By Isaac Phillips Roberts 


This reissue of the autobiography of the first Dean 
of the College of Agriculture at Cornell University 
again makes available an unusual account of farm life 
in New York and the Middle West during the nineteenth 
century, and of the difficulties attendant upon building 
up a vital and progressive agricultural college. $2.50 


+ 


ORDER FROM 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
124 ROBERTS PLACE * ITHACA, N. Y. 











